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LITBRATVUBE. 
EXPECTATION. 
PROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 
(Frazer's Magazine.) 


Heard I not the harsh bolt rattling? 
Hark, the jarring of the door ! 


| most favourable footing, and in less than two months I was received as the ac- 
cepted suitor of the fair Fanny, then one of the reigning belles of Dublin. 

** They lived at this time about three miles from town, in a very pretty coun- 
auy, where I used to pass all my mornings, and many of my evenings too, in a 
state of happiness that I should have considered perfect, if it were not for two 
unhappy blots—one, the taste of my betrothed for laughing at her friends ; an- 
other, the diabolical propensity to talk politics, of my intended father-in-law — 
to the former I could submit; but with the latter, submission only made bad 
worse ; for he invariably made up as I receded, dryly observing that with men 


“ Dycer resumed, ‘Seven ten for M. Moriarty. Going for seven ten—a 
cruel sacrifice—there’s action for you—playful beast.’ Here the devil had 
stumbled and nearly killed a basket-woman with two children. 

‘*« Eight, said I, with a loud voice. 

‘««¢ Eight pounds, quite absurd,’ said Dycer, almost rudely ; ‘a charger like 
that for eight a, oe for eight pounds—-going for eight pounds—going 
| —nothing above eight pounds—no reserve, gen¢iemen, you are aware of that. 
They are all, as it were, his majesty’s stud—no icserve whatever—last time, 

eight pounds—gone.’ 


who had no avowed opinions, it was ill-agreeing; or that with persons who| «+ Amid a very hearty cheer from the mol—God knows why—but a Dublin 
kept their politics, as @ school-boy does his pocket-money, never to spend, and | mob always cheer—I returned, accompanied by a ragged fellow, leading my 
always ready to change, it was unpleasant to dispute. Such taunts as these I | new purchase after me with a hay halter. ‘ What is the meaning of those 
submit ed to as well as T might ; secretly resolving that as I now knew the | jetters,’ said I, pointing to a very conspicuous G. R. with sundry other enig- 


No—'tis playful Zephyr prattling 
Mid these reeds and willows hoar. 








O? green-leaved arch, prepare for festal hour, 
Thou shalt her beauty-beaming form receive ; 
Ye trellised branches of this fragrant bower ! 
A veil of pleasing gloom around her weave ; 
More freshly breathe, and fond caresses shower 
On her fair cheeks, ye airs of balmy eve, 
When to this secret harbour, formed for love, 
With eager haste, her fairy footsteps move. 


Hush! who through the copsewood rushes, 
Hurrying on with rustling flight ! 

Ah! the scared bird frown the bushes 
Flies away in trembling fnght. 


O! quench thy torch, fierce Day, and thou come forth 
Dim, spectral night! in grateful stillness reign ; 
Thy purple mantle spread around the earth, 
And mid these mystic boughs to hide us deign 
Far from the prying ear Love's joys have birth, 
Far frow the light’s rude gaze he rears his fane ; 
Alone he trusteth silent Hesperus’ eye, 
That, mildly beaming, keepeth watch on high 


Did a voice in whispers stealing, 
Call on me from yonder brake ! 

No—the swan majestic wheeling, 
Murmurs on the silver lake. 


A flood of harmony floats through the air, 
The fountain falls with a soft murmuring noise ; 
Kissed by fond Zephyr bends the floweret fair, 
And all things breathe sweet interchange of joys; 
The beckoning grapes invite their bliss to share, 
The peach that mid its leaves luxuriant toys ; 
The gales, steeped in a sea of odours, blow, 
And from my fiushed cheek drink the fiery glow 


Heard I not light footsteps sounding ! 
Hark the rustling in the walk ? 

No—the mellow fruit fell bounding, 
Grown too heavy for its stalk. 


The dazzling eye of Day is quenched at last 
In placid Death; his hues of glory fade ; 
The flowers that hate his beams now boldly haste 
To ope their cups int vilight’s dewy shade. 
Night’s radiant Queen now climbs the azure vast : 
Nissolved in chequered gloom the world is taid : 
The zone is now from every charm unbound, 
And all that's fair in unveiled beauty found. 


Saw I not something white streaming, 
Like silken robes light in the breeze ? 
No—the pillows bright are gleaming 
*Mid these dark funereal trees. 
O! cease, my longing heart, thy fruitless chase 
Of gay illusions. raised by Fancy’s spell, 
Whose shadowy forms but mock my fond embrace 
Can blise ideal passion’s ardour quell! 
Let me entranced her living features trace— 
O! let her gentle touch her presence tell 
Let me her garment's border feel, 
And the bright dream is stamped with being’s seal 


— 


Softly, as from heaven descending, 


Light she tripped, and, o’er me bending, 
Scared my dreams with stealthy kiss 


| Came the long-wished hour of bliss 
(\\ 


STANZAS 
(From Dearden’s Miscellany.) 
BY RICHARD HOWELL 
Oh, were I but a drop of dew, 
A pearl upon the dewdrop small ; 
Suspended o'er one bosom true— 
I know where I would like to fall 
Were I a moonbeain of the night, 
That wanders through the silent air ; 
With kisses white would I alight 
Upon one sleeping forehead fair. 
) Were I a rose, had I the power, 
Yet sweeter roses would I seek, 
And there would wave from hour to hour, 
And dash the dews upon her cheek 


——— 
MR. O’LEARY’S SECOND LOVE. 
From the Confessions of Harry Lorrequer. 


= ep may easily snjpose,” began Mr. O'Leary, “ that the unhappy termina- 
/ Of ny first passion, served asa shield to me fora long \ 


ake time, against my 
rtunate tendencies towards the fair; and such was ¥ / 


never k really the case I 
ws poke to a young lady for three years after, without a reeling in my head, 


“sociated in my mind was love and sea-sickness 
, Not tume do. It was about tour years from the 
mond aocame 80, from oblivion of my former failure, as again to tempt my 
rh of ey present choice, in every way unlike the last, was a gay, lively 

animal spirits, and a considerable turn for ra 
the members of her own family were not ey 


However, at last what 
date of this adventure, 


ball 


ne illery, that speared no 


*T lather, a reve an. ¢ rag, SEETOG 10) er ayes’ one 
Lacs verend dean, as frequently figured amone the ludicrous as } 
Shdours 

“T ¢ Evershams had been very old friends of , ~ : 

© Dye, had condescended to no ri re tril J . 
“YOoner had I done 80, than she s ‘ , ‘ 
, eve Ol my succecding to Bw | "| ; 
“Ir, and the Ossessor O] abou ) de She di 
t by Canvassing the dear 1 u { sr i t+ 


meaning of whig and tory, I’d contrive to spend my life, after marriage, out of 
the worthy dean s diocese. 

‘Time wore on, and at length, to my most pressing solicitations, it was 
conceded that a day for our marriage should be appointed. Not even the un- 
lucky termination of this my second love affair can deprive me of the happy 
souvenir of the few weeks which were to intervene before our destined union. 


finery could be procured—taces, blondes, velvets, and satins, in every corner of 
the deanery—and there was scarcely a carriage in a coach-maker’s yard in the 
city that I had not sat and jumped in, to try the springs, by the special directions 
of Mrs. Eversham; who neverceased to impress me with the awful responsi- 
bility I was about to take upon me, in marrying so great a judge as her dangh- 
ter—a feeling I found very general among many of my friends at the Kildare- 
street club. 

‘‘ Among the meny indispensable purchases which I was to make, and about 
which Fanny expressed herself more than commonly anxious, was a saddle- 
sr forme. She was a great horsewoman, and hated riding with only a 





servant; and hed given me to understand as much about half-a-dozen times 
each day for the last five weeks. How shall I acknowledge it—equestrianism 
| I had all my life considerable respect for the horse as an 
| anuunal, pretty much as i dreaded a lion or a tiger; but as to my intention of 
| mounting upon the back of one, and taking a ride, I should have dreamed of 
taking an airing | pon a giraffe ; and as to the thought of buying, feeding, and 


was never my forte. 





termined to purchase a pillory or a ducking stool, by way of amusing my leisure 
hours 

‘* However, Fanny was obstinate—whether she suspected any thing or not 
I cannot say—but nothing seemed to turn her from her purpose ; and although 
I pleaded athousard things in delay, yet she each day grew more impatient, 
Vand at last I saw that there was nothing for it but to submit. 

‘When I arrived at this last and bold resolve, I could not help feeling that 
| to possess a hoise and not be able to mount him, was only deferring the ridi- 
cule ; and as I had so often expressed the difficulty I felt in suiting myself, as a 
cause of my delay, | could not possibly come forward with any thing very ob- 
jecuionable, or | should be only the more laughed at. ‘There was then but one 
course to take; a fortnight sull intervened before the day which was to make 
me happy, aod I accordingly resolved to take lessons in riding during the inter- 
vals, and by every endeavour in my power become, if poss:ble, able to pass 
muster on the saddle belore my bride. 


[ requested his leave to take my lessons each morning at six o'clock, for I dared 
not absent myself during the day without exciting suspicion ; and never, I will 
venture to assert, did kmght-errant of old strive harder for the hand of his lady- 
love than did I during that weary fortnight. If a hippogriff had been the animal 
I be.trode, instead of being, as it was, an old wall-eyed grey, I could not have 
felt more misgivings at my temerity, or more proud of my achievement. In the 
| first three days the unaccustomed exercise proved so severe, that when | 
reached the deanery [ could hardly move, and crossed the floor, pretty much 
sa pair of compasses might be supposed to do if performing that exploit. No- 





a 
t! 
bryo, aud even the dean too. Fanny, indeed, said nothing ; but [ rather think 
she was disposed to gigule a litle ; but my rheumatism, as it was called, was 
daly inquired after, and | was compelled to take some infernal staff in my port 
wine at dinner that nearly made me sick at table. 

** Tm sure you walk too much,’ said Fanny, with one of her knowing looks 
* Papa, don’t you think he ought to ride ; it would be much better for him.’ 

** IT do, my dear,’ said the dean 


| 
| 
} 


pleased in a horse 
pieé i 1a Horse 


iorzet Meltou and Grantham, and condescend to keep a hack.’ 
*T must have looked confoundedly foolish here, for Fanny never took her 
eyes off me, and coatinued to laugh m her own wicked way. 


It was new about the ninth or tenth dyy of my purgatorial performances ; 


’ 


Crcises 


of mme should stand my part hereafter. A review had been announced 
ind as the dean would not permit ber to go without a chaperon, I had no means 
of escape, and promised to escort her. No sooner had | made this rash pledge, 
than I hastened to my confidential friend, Lalouette, and having imparted to 
him my entire seeret, asked him m a solemn and imposing manner, * Can I do 
it.” The old man shook his head dubiously, looked grave, and muttered at 
| lenth, * Most depend onde horse.’ ¢ I know it—I know it—I feel it,’ said I, 
| eagerly —* then where are we to find an animal that will carry me peaceably 
| through this awful day—I care not for his price * 
| 
| 


‘* * Votre affaire ne sera pas trop chere,’ said he 

** Why. How do you mean?’ said I. 

“Tie then proceeded to inform me, that by a singularly fortunate chance, 
j there took place that day an auction of ‘ cast horses,’ as they are termed, 
| which had been used in the horse police force ; and that from long riding, aud 
| training to stand fire, nothing could be more suitable than one of these ; being 
| both easy to ride, and not given to start at noise 

**T could have almost hugged the old fellow for his happy suggestion, and 
waited with impatience for three o'clock to come, when we repaired together 
| to Essex-bridge, at that time the place selected for these sales. 

‘Tl was at first a little shocked at the look of the animals drawn up; they 
were most miserably thin—most of them swelled in the legs—few without sore 
backs—and not one eye, on an average, in every thirce ; but still they were all 
high steppers, and carried a great tail. * There's your affaire,’ said the old 
Frenchman, as a great long-leaved, fiddle-headed beast was led out; turning 
out his fore legs so as to endanger the man who walked beside him 

“* Yes, there’s blood for you,’ said Charley Dycer, seeing my eye fixed on 
the wretched beast: * equal to fifteen stone with any fox hounds; safe in all 


| his paces, and warranted sound; except,’ added he, in a whisper, ‘a slight 
spavin in both hind legs, ring bone, and a little touched in the wind.’ Here 
the animal gave an approving cough ‘ Will anv ventieman say fifty pounds to 
begin!’ But no gentleman did. A hackney coachman, however, said five, 
ad the ie was opened the beast trottin p end wo nearly over the bid 
! t every moment, and plur nm sot Wa npossible to know what 
I I 

f Ofte x nds k y sir, lineas —* seven po 

' CEN | oken last * Thark 
y id | ‘ s purchaser suppose 
Pha ( v« d one go that 
f kr > gentiem but he co 


“The mornings were passed in ransacking all the shops where wedding | 


| ine intaining such a beast at my own proper cost, I should just as soon have de- | 


‘ Poor old Lalouette understood but little of the urgency of the case, when | 


ung, however, could equal the kindness of my poor dear mother-in-law in em- | 


‘but then you see he is so hard to be ! 
Your old hunting days have spoiled you; but you must | 


certainly if there be any merit in fleshly mortitications, these religivus ex- | 


i» the Phaenix-park,which Fanny had expressed herself most desirous to witness ; | 
! ) | 


| maticl signs, burned upon the animal's hind quarter. 

‘“*«That’s to show he was a po-lice,’ said the fellow with a grin; ‘ and whin 
| ye ride with ladies, ye must turn the decoy side.’ 
" The auspicious morning at last arrived; and strange to say that my first 
waking thought was of the unlucky day that ushered in my yachting excursion, 
four years before. Why this was so, I cannot pretend to guess; there wae 
| but little analogy in the circumstances, at least so far as any thing had then 
gone. ‘How is Marius?’ said I to my servant, as he opened my shutters. 
Here let me mention that a friend of the Kildare-street club had suggested 
this name, from the remarkable elassic character of my steed’s countenance ; 
his nose, he assured me, was perfectly Roman. 

‘“«* Marius is doing finely, sir, barring his cough, and the thrifle that ails his 
hind legs.’ 

‘“** He'll carry me quietly, Simon, eh ! 

“* Quietly. I'll warrant he'll carry you quietly, if that’s all.’ 

‘‘Here was comfort. Certainly Simon had lived forty years as pantry boy 
with my mother, and knew a great deal about horses. I dressed myself, there- 
fore, in high spirits; and if my pilot jacket and oil-skin cap in former days had 
half persuaded me that I was born for marine achievements, certainly my cords 
and tops, that morning, went far to convince me that I must have once been a 
very keen sportsman somewhere, without knowing it. It was a delighjful July 
day that I set out to join my friends, who having recruited a large party, were 
| to rendezvous at the corner of Stephen’s-green; thither I proceeded in a cer- 





| tain ambling trot, which I have often observed is a very favourite pace with 
| timid horsemen, and gentlemen of the medical profession. I was hailed with 
| a most hearty welcome by a large party as I turned out of Grafton-street, smong 
whom I perceived several friends of Miss Eversham, and some young dragoon 
| officers, not of my acqu@ifitance, but who appeared to know Fanny intimately, 
| and were laughing heaskilyewith her as I rode up. 
| «J don’t know if other men have experiencéd what I am about to mention 
' or not ; but certainly to me there is no more painful sensation than to find 
yourself among a number of well-mounted, well-equipped people, while the 
animal you yourself bestride seems only fit for the kennel. Every look that is 
cast at your unlucky steed—every whispered observation about yeu are so 
many thorns in your flesh, till at last you begin to feel that your appearance is 
| for very little else than the amusement and mirth of the assembly ; and every 
| time you rise in your stirrups you exeite a laugh. 
| Where for mercy’s sake did yeu find that creature ?” 
| ing Marius through her glass. 
; ‘**Oh, him, eh? Why he is a handsome horse, if in condition—a charger you 
know—that’s his style.’ 
*** Indeed, lisped a young lancer, ‘1 should be devilish sorry to charge, or 
be charged with him.’ And here they all chuckled at this puppy's silly joke, 
| and I drew up to repress further liberties 
| 
| 
| 


| 





’ 


said Fanny, survey- 


“Ts he anything of a fencer!’ said a young country gentleman. 
«To judge from his near eye, I should say much more of a boxer,’ said 
another. 
| ‘Here commenced a running fire of pleasantry at the expense of my poor 
ed; which, not content with attacking his physical, extended to his moral 
| qualities. An old gentleman near me observing. ‘that I ought not to have 
mounted him at all, seeing he was so damned groggy!’ to which I replied, by 
insinuating, that if others present were as free from the influence of ardent 
spirits, society would not be a sufferer; an observation that I flatter myseif 
turned the mirth against the old fellow, for they all laughed for a quarter of an 
hour after. 
“ Well, at last we set out in a brisk trot, and, placed near Fanny, I speedily 
, forgot all my annoyances in the prospect of figuring to advantage before her. 
When we reached College-green the leaders of the cortége suddenly drew up, 
j and we soon found that the entire street, opposite the Bank, was filled with a 
dense mob of people, which appeared to be swayed hither ard thithar, lke 
| some mighty beast, as the individuals composing it were engayed in close con- 
flict. It was nothing more nor less than one of those almost weekly rows, 
| which then took place between the students of the University and the town’s- 
people, and which rarely ended without serious consequences. The numbers 
; of people pressing on to the scene of action soon blocked up our retreat, and 
we found ourselves most unwilling spectators of the conflict. Political watch- 
| words were loudly shouted by each party ; aud at last the students, who ap- 
peared to be yielding to superior numbers, called out for the intervention of 
| the police. ‘The aid was nearer than they expected ; for at the same instant a 
| body of mounted policemen, whose high helmets rendered them sufficiently 
| Conspicuous were scen trotting at a sharp pace down Deme-street. On they 
came with drawn sabres, led by a well looking geutlemanhke personage in 
| plain clothes, who dashed at once into the midst of the fray, issuing his orders, 
and pointing out to his followers te secure the ring-leaders. Up to this moment 
| | had been a most patient, and rather amused spectator of what was doing 
| Now, however, my part was to commence, for at the word * charge,’ given In 
| a harsh, deep voice by the sergeant of the party, Marius, remembering his 
| ancient instinct, pricked up his ears, cocked his tail, flung up both his hind eee 
| till they nearly broke the Provost's windows, and plunged into the thickest of 
| the fray like a devil incarnate 


| 
ste 


‘‘Self-prerervation must be a strong instinct, for I well remember how 
little pain it cost me to see the people tumbling and rolling before and 
beneath me, while I continued to keep my seat. It was wuly the moment 
before and that immense mass were in man to man encounter; now all 
the indignation of both parties seemed turned upon me; brick-bats were 
loudly implored, and paving stones begged to throw at n oted head; the 
wild huntsman of the German romance never created hal! the terror, nor one- 
tenth of the mischief that I did, im less than fifteen minutes, tor tne ill-starred 
beast continued twining and twisting like a serpent, plumg'og and kicking the 
entire time, and occasionally biting too; all whi accoimplishments, I after- 
wards learned, however little in request in civil life, are highly prized in the 
horse police. 

‘Every new order of the sergeant was 
Marius; who very soon contrived to co! 
interest of about fifteen hundred 


ollowed in his own fashion by 
ate in my unhappy person, all the 
peop = > 
i +} t his finger to- 


‘** Secure that scoundrel,” sav te, pointing with 
wards me, as | rode over a respe ng old lady, with, with a grey muff 
‘Secure hitw Cut h m down 

‘+ Ay, dev luck to him. if 1 said a newsmo rw broken sh 
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the pleasantest, for the worthy men evidently liked them not. 
of them we plunged, upsetting a corpoial, horse, and appearing as if bent upon 


reaching the alderman. . . ; 
«+ Cut him down for heaven's sake. Will nobody shoot him?’ said he, with 


a voice trembling with fear and anger. 


I stooped suddenly, and throwing myself from the saddle, seized the poor alder- 


man round the neck, and we both came rolling to the ground together. So | others have a chronological collection of the cotton caps used upon the same 


completely was he possessed with the notion that I meant to assassinate him, 
that while I was endeavouring to extricate myself from his grasp, he continued 
to beg his life in the most heart-rending manner. — 

‘* My story is now soon told So effectually did they rescue the alderman 
from his danger, tnat they left me insensible ; and I only came to myself some 
days after by finding myself in the dock in Green-street, charged with an in- 
dictment of nineteen counts ; the only word of truth is what lay in the pre- 
amble, for the * devil’s inciting’ me only, would ever have made me the owner 
of that infernal beast, the cause of all my misfortunes. I was so stupified from 
my beating, that I know little of the course of the proceedings. My friends 
told me afterwards that I had a narrow escape from transportation ; but for the 
greatest influence exerted in my behalf, I should certainly have passed the 
autumn in the agreeable recreation of pounding oyster shells or carding wool ; 
and it certainly must have gone hard with me, for stupified as I was, I remem- 
ber the sensation in court, when the alderman made his appearance with a 
patch over his eye. The affecting admonition of the little judge, who, when 
passing sentence upon me, adverted to the former respectability of my life, and 
the rank of my relatives, actually made the gallerics weep. 

“Four months in Newgate, and a fine to the king, then rewarded my taste 
for horse-exercise ; and its no wonder if I prefer going on foot. 

“As to Miss Eversham, the following short note from the dean concluded 
my hopes in that quarter. 

‘«* Deanery, Wednesday morning. 

‘** Sir.—After the very distrsessing publicity to which your late conduct has 
exposed you—the so open avowal.of political opinion, at variance with those 
(I will say) of every gentleman—and the recorded sentence of a judge on the 
verdict of twelve of your countrymen—I should hope that yon will not feel my 
present admonition necessary to inform you, that your visits at my house shall 
cease. 

‘“«« The presents you made my daughter, when under our unfortunate ignor 
ance of your real character, have been addressed to your hotel, and [ am your 
most obedient, humble servant. **Oxiver EversiamM.’ 

‘Here ended my second affair ‘par amours;’ and I freely confess to you 
that if I can only obtain a wife by a sea voyage, or a steeple chase, I am likely 
to fulfil one great condition in modern advertising—‘ as having no incumbrance, 

nor any objection to travel.’ ” 





THE NIGHT AUCTION. 


As I am a frequent loiterer abont town, I am as a matter of course, and al- 
most indeed, of consequence, a frequent dropper-in at those inviting resorts 
for business-men and bargain-hunters, auction-rooms, where penny-wise and 
pound-foolish persons gaake all sorts of “ miscellaneous property,” of which 
they are in nowise in want, and which other persons who have an “ eye to the 
main chance put up there, with many a well-affected groan, as though they 
were ruined by the sacrifice ; and on the following day, they are seen dashing 
and splashing about town in a new phaéton, drawn by a pair of spotted ponies, 
purchased out of these and other ruinous losses ! 

Among other places of this inviting kind, into which I occasionally ramble, 
and where, bitten as deeply with the bargain mania as the rest of the “ pound- 
foolish, I sometimes buy a picture which is honestly worth half the purchase - 
money I give for it, and sometimes buy a pig in a puke, which is honestly 
worth nothing, I straggled the other evening, into Georgione’s well-known sale- 
rooins for all sorts of miscellaneous matters, situated, I shall not say where, 
in one corner of Leicester-square. There are inany worse places round about, 
into which a not penny-wise but pound-foolish man might enter, and fare worse. 
For instance, as [ passed through the square, two or three cards were some- 
how strangely insinuated into my hand, by two or three dark, dirty, dingy, 
shabby-looking foreigners, who politely informed me that I might, if I was so 
mad-minded, tind play-tables, and be made one of Fortune's fools by the dexter 
hands of several of Fortnne’s knaves. I had no sooner, however, recovered 


Into the midst | more like lots were duly disposed of, and bought at equally high prices by gen- 
tlemen and agents for gentlemen, among whom I heard great names whispered 
as great collectors of such strange articles of verti, which much more astonished 


mania for collecting ! ] ' 
“At these words a wretch lifted up his sabre, and made a cut at my head. | collection of turnpike-tickets ; others in forming a complete series of ropes 


me. But there is no use in matvelling at the absurdities of men with a 
Some have spent hnlf a fortune in making an unique 


used upon particular occasions before the Debtor's door in the Old Bailey : 


melancholy occasions: others have a phrenological museum of casts of the 
heads which wore the said cotton night-caps: others, albums full of the au- 
tographs of hands which hsd been used in rubbing away wens, and if the pen- 
man was illiterate, ‘John Smith X his mark’? was just as valuable and pre- 
servation-worthy :—there is noend to the absurdities of men who have more 
money than wit. I only wish they would turn their rage for collecting to more 
useful purposes—such as an unique collection of comforiable old women, care- 
fully arranged in a consecutive series of almshouses; or a few choice spect: 
mens of o!d, broken-down hedgers and ditchers, decayed tradesmen, and other 
like bald hnd battered antiquities, the best antiquities after all. What a glo- 
rious catalogue of the effects of some late Sir John Somebody these would 
make. With what pleasure we should hear that he had bequeathed them to 
the nation—almshouses. old men, old women, and all ; and left fnnds enough 
to keep up the collection, and add occasionally to the museum such 
choice specimens as are really worthy of forming a portion of so praise- 
worthy an exhibition. As it was I must confess I looked on with impa- 
tience at seeing an apocryphal finger of St. Thomas (carefully preserved 
in an expensive glass-case, and which, after all, and not improbably, 
might be one of the furtive five fingers of some diving ancestor of 
Nimming Ned) fetch a larger sum than ‘‘ A sketch,” said to be the handiwork 
of the sublime Raffaelie, (and if it was not his, it was as beautiful as the cre- 
ation of his hand ;) and I laughed outright when I witnessed the hot compe- 
tition for a warming-pan said to have been used at Malmaison while Napoleon 
resided there, and therefore might have warmed his bed, which was, after a 
long contest, knocked down for fifty guineas; while a really fine copy of Jor- 
daen’s “ Blowing Hot and Cold” was sold for something less than three-fourths 
of the value of its frame. But there is no accounting for the pi of taste ! 

The sale over, I retired to a neighbouring tavern, where I took supper ; and 
weary with the day’s fatigues, and drowsy with the unseasonable replenishment 
of my wasted energies, I, in no long time, dropped quietly to sleep in the com- 
fortable corner of the box where I had ensconced myself. I was no soaner in 
that happy land, “the land of Nod,” than 

dreams, which mock the close-shut eye,” 

visited me ; and methought, or rather I should more properly say, medreamed, 
that I was still seated in the great room at Mr. Georgione’s, and that the whole 
sale was still going on, and all the oddly assorted articles 1 had seen put up 
‘« without reservation,” and knocked down “ to the highest bidder,” (who was 
not unlikely in that case to be the purchaser,”’) were represented to my ‘“‘dream- 
ing eye,”’ and sold off, lot by lot, as they occurred in the catalogue, in the fan- 
tastic form and fashion following. 

“‘Lot 1,” being lifted upon the easel by Joe the porter, was pronounced by 
Mr. Georgione to be “ A Cabinet Landscape, by Klomp—a sweet little gem !”"* 
—whereupon my fancy began to play its old tricks and conjurations ; and me- 
dreamed that, instead of a landscape, I beheld a street scape, otherwise one of 
those scape-graces about town—a little, ragged urchin, half-breeched, and half- 
shirted, answering to the name of Jem—a sweet little Jem, not gem—boring a 
a gimlet-hole through a hogshead of sugar immediately standing on one side a 
grocer’s door ; and medreamed that, just as he had made his first quotation of 
its contents, that Mr. Figgins, the consignee, came stealthily behind the too- 
amorous of sweets, and gave him such a severe taste of that concomitant of 
sugar cane, as made the young scamp roar so lustily, that 

** All the street resounded back his roar ;”’ 
wien, waking up with a start, I found the waiter of the tavern pacifying, with 





only some heavily laden country wagon, rocking and rolling by under the win- 
dows! It was clear that I had been suffering a severe fit of the nightmare ali 
this time. (Mem. Invalids should never, on any account, indulge in pork chops 
for supper, if they desire to have 


“ Rosy sleep, and slumbers light,” 


undreadful of excess of Dutchmen and Dutch animal spirits.) 
As sleeping in a tavern is not ‘for the good of the house,” unless you lodge 
there, and honourably pay your bills, but as imbibing is, | took a deep draught 
of whisky punch, and lighting my cigar, once more composed ‘“ my decent 
limbs,” and ‘* addressed myself to Sleep,” who was polite enough to attend to 
me, and again I dreamt a dream. 
‘Two Paintings and a Tea-caddy”’ formed the next lot, and somehow got 
confounded, in my fancy, into a pair of landscapes, by T. Caddi, an Italian 
painter of no eminence, though he painted mountain scenery. 
The following lot, ‘‘ A Bottle-Jack, ir. perfect order,” was speedily transform- 
ed into a very-like likeness to my too-sober friend, Jack O., who had been 
dining out somehow somewhere, with her Majesty’s ministers, and he had 
never sat at table with a jollier set of parsons in his life—so he said : an irre- 
verent speech, which I was not a little astonished to hear from his lips ; for I 
know that he has such a sober reverence for all that belongs to the church, 
that he cannot even forbear from bowing profoundly down to a beadle in his 
best! But when the wicked wine is in, the good wit is out. I regretted to 
have to observe that he was all at sixes and sevens with his single bottle—his 
neckcloth, which he ties so neatly in general, all untied—his white waistcoat 
unbottoned —his hat at full, and with a deep dent in it, as though a lamp-post 
had run against it-—his coat half off, as if partly peeled, and just ready to be 
** anybody’s customer”—and the whole circumspect, sober man as drunk as a 
lord—(for lords get drunk again in these degenerate days !)—careless of all 
consequences, and utterly inditferent whether a hackney-cab ora police-stretcher 
carried him collectively home to his lodgings for a singte gentleman. Just as 
I was about to offer to see my old friend safely to his truckle-bed the next lot. 

“A Warming-Pan” was put up, and drew my attention away from him. It 
was no sooner handed round, than there ensued such a sudden uproar of 
strange and savage laughter, and such ‘an outcry wild,” as though a crew 
of Bacchanals had reeled out drunken-ripe from ‘t The Bacchus and Tun,” to 

‘“‘ Break lamps and beat the watchmen ;” 
and, hey presto, the warming-pan commenced a transformation—in a few 
moments assumed a classical shape, and I beheld Pan, ‘‘the Universal Pan,” 
warming his hirsute hide, rain-drenched, by a winter wood-fire , and, 
O soul of Sir John Cheke !* 


beard him most unclassically complain that he was as wet as a water-dog, and 
bitterly regret to his attendant satyrs, who were laughing at him, that the 
times were so hard that he could not afford to buy ‘‘a very excelleut new Mac- 
intosh Cloak,” the useful if not ornamental lot which followed. 

“A Filterer” was the neat atticle, and was no sooner up than it changed 
into that dribbling antiquary, Time, who seemed to have learned nothing from 
long experience, but was still engaged in making the old experiment, of which 
he ought to have known the result thousands of years agone—watching those 
‘minute drops,” a widow’s tears, for the loss of ** her dear departed, late Mr 

,”’ which were slowly filtering through the stone, in little drops no bigger 
than pins’ heads, and these were ‘few and far-between.” 

‘Sundry useful Glasses’’ were then handed round, and I must say that they 
did not behave themselves so well as they should, for they rudely thrust them- 
selves before the faces of several old beaux and battered beauties, time and 
town worn, who, I observed, with lively concern, shrank back appalled at the 
wrinkles and defacings which themselves, more than Time, had made in their 
withered frontispieces. 

«4 Meat-safe,” being recommended for its services, seemed strangely neg- 
ligent of its responsibilities ; for I observed that its door was sufficiently ajar 
to admit of that abomination of good housewives, ‘‘a strange cat,’’ who was 








gentle soothings and smoothings, his mistress’s favourite spaniel, whose tail he 
had just trod upon, of which inadvertence Spot was still complaining loudly. 
Dropping off to the ‘land of Drowsy-head again,” in a few moments I was 
once more in the smiling presence of Mr. Georgione; and the next lot being 
put up, 

“A Paddy-Bird Tippet,”’ medreamed I heard a hoarse pair of Milesian lungs 


vehemently crying out ‘* Paddy-Bird, tip it him!’’ and in the twinkling of a 





from the surprise which these serpent-like insinuations stirred up in my sus- 
ceptible disposition, than I fell into reflecting that it was hard that this great 
city—having, I should say, enough bad men, ‘native and to the manner born,” 
of its own breeding and rearing—should give town-room to the depraved and 
desperate ef other nations; and that naturalized Jews and foreigners should 
form the main body of the camp-followers in the march of modern society, and 

and be the most active plunderers of this most Christian people! “If my fel- 

low-citizens must be robbed,” thought I, ‘let them be robbed by their fellow- 

citizens! I have no notion, or but a slight one, of this species of robbery being 

almost wholly monopolized in the hands of foreigners. If roguery, and ras- 

cality in general, must needs live and thrive here, [ am patrietic enough to wish 

that English hands may have the unenviable but not unprofitable privilege of 
of picking English pockets. [am no advocate for a free trade in such matters 

i wouid have France keep to herself her rowge-et-noir robbers, and leave us 
alone to our own town-bred thimble-riggers, and the other rogues who live upon 
the folly of their simple fellow.citizens. Jt shows, indeed, a melancholy su- 
pineness in our magistrates that they sleep over these things. It is a melan- 
choly spectacle to witness the continual increase of the sly, side-door, reputa- 
ble-looking, shop-like gambling-houses, da‘ly and nightly springing up under 
the very windows of the palace of the Queen of a people renowned for and en- 
circled by honest industry It is, indeed, so great a moral anomaly and moral 
evil that one wonders what has become of the good old moral hatred of rascality 
and the moral honesty of the English men of forty years ago—where they are 
gone—where resident—and how it is that their sons think so diversely from 
their forefathers !"’ But to return to a more pleasant theme. : 

The moralist andthe benevolent philosopher might find matter for serious 
reflection and the soverest speculation in an auction-room. The private history 
of the various articles composing a sale by auction would make as melancholy 
aseries of chapters as ever yet were written, and * Tales of the Catalogue” 
be as stirring aad exciting, in their interest, as “Tales of the Canongate. 
Many a domestic joy and sorrow—many a hope and many a despair—many a 
painful and many a pleasing recollection—are attached to many a single arti- 
cle in an acction-room, which the cold, calculating eye of the bargain hanter 
glides hastily over—his hand carelessly takes up, and as carelessly lays down 

Bat as the sale had commenced when I entered the rooms, I had little time 
for such retlecitons. One incident only of the evening struck me remarkably, 
and set me pondering on the contradictions that are between human circum- 
stances and humancharacter. ‘This was witnessing a celebrated veteran boxer 
bidding earnestly, as though the desired to have it, fora respectable copy of 
Vandyke's “ Crucifixion!” In his broad, hard, homely face | could read that 
it was In no commercial spirit he was bidding for it; that it was a matter of 
taste with him—and if of taste, perhaps of feeling and veneration for the subject ! 

* Truth is strange !" ; 

However, not to dwell too long upon one lot, the sale went on, and two or 
three Claudes ; a Ratfaelle ; a Guido; three cabinet Correggios ; Canalettis 
out of all conscience ; a pair of Salvator Rosas, which “ savage Rosa’ never 
** dash’d” with his mad brush, but at which he would hate dashed his extra- 
vagant head, if he cou'd have seen them, and heard them ealled his pictures ; 
a Poussin which ‘learned Poussin” never drew; a Teniers two years old; 
Paul Potters, which put me in mind of the glazed clay-cattle of the Stafford- 
shire potteries ; Gainsboroughs which ought to have been placed, on a late re- 
markable occasion, in schedule A, they smelt so much of corruption; Sir 


pretty girl’s ankle, I observed a little, inoffensive, incompetent-looking spalpeen 
of a cockney, who had incautiously run his little-hatted head against two Irish 
labourers carrying a ladder, floored by ‘‘a bunch of fives,’ which was as big as 
| two buncees, and * the divil’s own row” was about to be kicked up, and I was 
| curiously looking on, (for it is always an interesting sight to see an Irishman 
in a row,) when I was again awakened by two parliamentary reporters, with 
‘*a bit of the brogue,”’ about them, who had been writing quietly in the next 
box, and shutting to their books with aloud slap and clap, were hurrying away 
with their notes to the press.—(I have no other objection to make to reporters 
in general, as I never speak in public, and never put police magistrates to any 
sort of trouble on my account, save this—that these intelligent gentlemen of 
the press always seem too much in a hurry, and make too great a bustle 
wherever they go, to permit the quiet fellows of this world to have their nap 
out undisturbed. They also insist a little too much, I think, that one should 
‘Hear! hear!’’ when one had rather not; disturb the Chair!” somewhat too 
often in the course of the evening; and if one should rashly cry, ** Spoke! 
spoke !’’ with the good intention of putting one in the wheel of their oratory, 
they are the first to vociferate ‘‘ Order, order !”’ that they may have all the dis- 
order to themselves. ) 

Again I slept, and the next lot, 

** Six stout Tumblers” were, in the twinkling of an eye, turned—Heaven 
only knows how !—into six Dutch burgomasters, of the broad bottomed sort 
which were in fashion two or three centuries since, when an honest Mynheer 
wore at once as many pairs of breeches as would now supply your modern Myn- 
heer with galligaskinery for his life. What could move the worthy half-dozen 
to such an enterprise | know not—whether it was infatuation, or some wild de- 
lirium of their grave fancies, too powerfully excited with smoky hollunds and 
smoking ; but all at once, as one man, they deliberately laid down their yard- 
long pipes, with the intention of *‘ trying a fall” with one another. Not think- 
ing of the consequences of such horse-play, I rather felt pleased than not at 
such an unusual exhibition of spirits in such a quarter—was curiously specula- 
tive as to which would be the conquering three—and was hugging myself that 
I should see a wrestling-match, which must beat Cornwall and Devonshire 
wrestling hollow, and render them child's play. No soouer, however, had they 
grappled each Dutchman his antagonist by the collar and the plaited parts of 
their breeches thana—O horror !—down they all went together! And medream- 
ed that the entire earth reeled and shook under the shock— all Europe, except 
Holland, started in affright from its bed—and a loud cry went up that ‘* There 
was an earthquake !’’ Not content, however, with the alarm they had thus un- 





| intentionally created, methought that these doughty Dutchmen next took it 
| into their fanciful heads to attempt that wondrous feat, since performed by 
the Bedouin Arabs, of piling up a pyramid of bodies upon the heads and 
shoulders of other bodies—Dutch burgomaster heaped upon Dutch burgomas- 
ter! To accomplish this daring design, methought that two of them—the 
sturdiest and broadest at the base of the whole six—began by taking up their 
ground in the street immediately under the wndows of the house where they 
were quartered, while two others got out of the balcony, and mounted upon 





| their shoulders—a fifth clambered out of the second floor window, and straddled, | 
| Colossus-like, from outside shoulder to outside shoulder—and the sixth was 
/ 


| deliberately getting out of the garret window, to put Pelion upon Ossa and 
{top the whole, when methought I cried out, in the agony of apprehension, 
‘Mein Gott! Mynheer—(what’s your d——d Dutch name !—Van Di’ble, or 
what !—for heaven and earth’s sakes don’t attempt to do that !’’)—when me- 


Joshuas, the dirt on which was not quite dry; Moriands painted from pigs of thought that the topmost man took no mure notice of my agonising fears than 


1837, and from donkeys dating their birth from the year of the accession of our | 


Sovereign Lady the Queen, who must now remember (the donkeys, not the 
Queen) standing for their portraits; Wilsons which were not “ all Dicky,” for 
they smell uncommonly fresh of Tommy ; Nasmyths, but good Allans; with 
other first, and second, and third class pictures, and cabinet specimens of the 
best (and the worst) masters, the whole forming the expensively selected col- 
lection of a gentleman going abroad—if he was not going he had been much 
abroad, I should say)—were sold off withou; reserve—(and the candour of all 
parties concerned was to be admired)—and, on the average, brought about two 
thirds of the original purchase-money—a profitable investment of the surplus 
capital of the gentleman going abroad !” 

After the pictures had been thus handsomely disposed of, the unique collec- 
tion of curiosities of a late celebrated antiquary (who was not going abroad, for 
he was gone) were pvt up, and knocked down to the highest bidder, who, I 


ness with which sales are conducted at Mr. Georgione’s. Some of the lots 
were ridiculous enough to make me “ albeit unused to the merry mood,” laugh 
heartily at the absurdities of taste and the puerilities of vertuoship, and to mar- 
vel mach more at the preposterous spirit of competition there was for really such 
worth-nothings, because they were old, ugly, outré, and had cost an antiquary 
some research in poking them out, and much misused money in purchasing 
them. It was with disgust that I beheld “A doigt of St. Thomas,” for which 
no rational man woulp have given a doit, fetch ninety gnineas! (The fortu- 


nate purchaser might have all my digits, when I have done with them for half 


that sum!) “ The two last fingers of Three-Fingered Jack!” were afterwards 
sold to the same antiquary (in adream I had) for the more reasonable sum of ten 
pounds. (Black Jack would have munumitted the whole for a dollar.) Several 


this—that, deliberately drawing his pipe from between his lips, and laying it 
carefully down across the coping-stone, and then as phlegmatically spitting 
out of the windows upon me, he made answer to my entreaties in these 
words :—‘T will knock mein head bump against de sky, and break all de win- 
dow, bot I will do it!” And saying this he stepped over the parapet, and 


cumulation was complete, and six Amsterdam burgomasters stood pyramidical- 
ly heaped upon each other! ‘ Horror upon horror’s head accumulated !” 
Medreamed that in another moment the ground rocked and rolled about like a 
wave of the sea—the houses danced up and down like corks in the Thames 
when a gale of wind is blowing—the streets lurched—their scared inhabitants 
ran from side to side, as thougn they were land sick—and lastly, ‘ this firm-set 
earth,” which could no longer bear up under this awful accumulation of super- 





| abundant Dutchmen, suddenly opened, gaped, gave way, swallowed them 
could not but remark, was nniformly the purchaser—a decided proof of the fair- | 


duwn alive, and then closed over them, and they were no more seen! Then 
| methought that I heard an old woman, who, like myself, had been intently and 


| intensely luoking on at the daring, desperate doings of these Dutchmen, cry | seemed to the | 
convulsively *‘O lord! that’s the way we have so many earthquakes!" And 


methought she added, in her agony, ‘ Qhey’ll go right through the world t 
the antipathies! There again ! 
rumbling noise ran along the ground 


| —fumbled for my brains—collected my scattered senses—listened—and it was 





,UOtations from the catalogue of the sale in question. It would have been easy cnougt 
to have brought together a series of supposed lota of a more ludicrous sort; but as the 


text of Mr Georgione’s catalogue suggested this paper, Imave stuck to my text, and 


made the best (and the worst, of it. 


carefully adjusting himself as the pinnacle of that Dutch pile, the frightful ac- | 


what's that !"’ she cried ; and an awfully loud | 
I started—gave a deep groan of horror | cited brain, 


| interiorly engaged in picking a cold shoulder of mutton entrusted to its charge, 
| while the real Simon Pure, the cat of the establishment, looked not unwishfully 
on at his lawless luncheon, and would gladly have snared in the spoil, had not 
he feared to interfere, the stranger wore such fierce mustachios, and looked and 
swore so much like a terrible mouser. As 1 had seen men—civil, civic men— 
stand in like awe of the moustachioed men of war, I pitied the pacific timidity 
| of poor puss, and thought of the tyranny of the powerful. 
| * A dozen and a half of D’Oyleys” being flung upon the auction-board, me- 
| thought that, having heard a doctor of that name deliver a long lecture on the 
| previous Sunday, I cried out, loudly and profanely, ‘* No, no: a dozen and a 
| half of D’¢ dyley’s at once istoo much! One at atime, Mr. Georgione, if you 
| love me!” But finding him fully bent on putting up the whole lot, medreamed 
that I most disgracefully and irreverently alarmed a large congregation by 
rushing like a re,robate out of a pew, and out of some church, knocking down 
both beadles in my haste, clearing the free seats of the only two old women 
who were nodding at each other, and, running my head against a tomb in the 
churchyard, methought I read the honoured merchant-name of Tradescant on 
its stone ; and that I was so shocked at what I had done, (run my irreverent 
head against @ tombstone,) that I waked up, stammered out a lame apology, 
and then slept on. 
‘A Cupid, after Sir Joshua,” was the following lot, and a most diverting 
one it proved ; for methought that no sooner did Sir Joshua hear that there was 











| cries of * Run, Josh!’ and ** Run, Dan!” and that Reynolds ran like a cock 
that dreads a second scalding, while the little blind god followed fast upon his 
heels ‘“‘ with a whoop and a halloo!” till both were out of sight in one of his 
own blue distances. Bets, methought, were freely otfered and taken—* Ten 
to one on Cupid against the field !” 

‘Four old bronzes’? were no sooner put up than they turned into lively per- 


which seemed to create a great deal of malicious merriment at the cost of those 
much misunderstood humble agents of ‘‘ old Mother Antic,’ the Law. 

* A white hat, dimity waistcoat, black surtout, pair of drab kerseymere 
and ditto leggings,”—before any one had time to examine into their respecta- 
bility, ran off, rza Gretna Green, with 

«A Leghorn bonnet, lace veil, satin spencer, fashionable ball dress, white 
silk hose, aud white satin slippers.” Whereupon methought that “the four 
old bronzes” offered each his card and legal services to the outwitted guardian 
of these articles, upon the most moderate terms. 
hat’s” sake, to hear that the ‘ white hat” is likely enough hereafter to get his 
head into the same 

‘* Seven yards of fine Irish’? were somehow transmuted inro little my Lady 
M n, who beats the Swiss giantess hollow in womanhood 
| ‘» Nine yards of stout Irish,”’ being unrolled, presented themselves as O'Brien, 

the once-great giant, who was to be seen, * during the fair,” in a caravan, 
which, from the lowest tire of the wheels to the top of the tin chimney, stood 
only eight feet high from the ground. While I was puzzling myself what was 
done with the surperflux of O’Brien, methought that one Dr. M -n, who was 
present, (there is but one,) disgusted with the trick, gave the giant such a hard 
hit in the pancreatic part of his person as doubled him up, and made the caravan 
contain him comfortably. 

‘A pair of double-milled trousers” then stood up like (the lower half of) a 
man, to be knocked down by Tom Cribb and Jem Belcher hitting into them 
right and left, till the Marquis of W. cried ‘Shame !”’ and Lady sammy who 
patronises prize-fighting (') cried, “* Take them away—they’re beaten ! 

“A bundle of Breast-comforters” took the too much more pleasing form o! 
several marriageable young ladies with good fortunes, but were no sooner ex- 
hibited than the following lot— 

“Twenty yards of strong Irish,” were after them, with what success I know 


| not. 














[ We shall give another instalment of this amusing article next week.) 
——— 

LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 

| EDITED BY “Boz.”—{[ Continued from the Alhion, April 27th.) 

| CHAPTER XL. 

IN WHICH NICHOLAS FALLS 1N LOVE. HE EMPLOYS A MEDIATOR, WHOSE PRO 
CEEDINGS ARE CROWNED W:TH UNEXPECTED SUCCESS, EXCEPTING IN ONS 
SOLITARY PARTICULAR 
Once more out of the clutches of his old persecutor, it needed no fresh 

stimulation to call forth the utmost energy and exertion that Smike was 

capable of summoning to his aid. Without pausing for a moment to reflect 
| upon the course he was taking, or the probability of its leading him homewards 
or the reverse, he fled away with surprising swiftness and censtancy 0! pur- 
borne upon such wings as only Fear can wear, end impelled by unaginary 
ll-remembered voice of Squeers, who, with a host of pursuers, 
oor fellow’s disordered senses to press hard upon his track ; 
now left at a greater distance in the rear, and now gaining faster and faster 

, | upon him, as the alterations of hope and terror agitated him by turns Long 

| after he had become assured that these sounds were but the creation of his ex 

he still held on at a pace, which even weakness and exhaustio! 
could scarcely retard ; and it was not until the darkness and quiet of a country 
road recalled him to a sense of external objects, and the starry sky above 


| pose, 
shouts in the we 


° } -avere vith in 0 
- ail the articles named in the course of this paper are, as they profess to be, actual | warned him of the rapid flight of time, that, cove red with dust and panting ! 


1 | breath, he stopped to listen and look about him 

| All was still and silent. A glare of light in the distance, casting a warm 
: » fal ivided 

glow upon the sky, marked where the huge city lay. Solitary fields, divid 


Who won I[ did not hear. i 
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[ a Cupid after’ him, than he incontinently took to his heels, amidst loud out- ‘ 
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sonifications of the same number of well-known impudent old dogs of attorneys, t 
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by hedges and ditches, through many of which he had crashed and scrambled 
in his flight, skirted the road, both by the way he had come and upon the op- 
posite side. It was late now. They could scarcely trace him by such paths 
as he had taken, and if he could hope to regain his own dwelling, it must surely 
be at such a time as that, and under cover of the darkness. ‘his by degrees 
became pretty plain even to the mind of Smike. He had at first entertained 
some vague and childish idea of travelling into the country for ten or a dozen 
miles, and then returning homewards by a wide circuit, which should keep him 
clear of London—so great was his apprehension of traversing the streets alone, 
lest he should again encounter his dreaded enemy—but, yielding to the convic- 
tion which these thoughts inspired, he turned back, and taking the epen road, 
though not without many fears and misgivings, made for London with scarcely 
less speed of foot than that with which he had left the temporary abode of 
Mr. Squeers. 

By the time he re-entered it at the western extremity, the greater part of 
the shops were closed ; of the throngs of people who had been tempted abroad 
after the heat of the day, but few remained in the streets, and they were 
lounging home. But of these he asked his way frem time to time, and by dint 
of repeated inquiries he at length reached the dwelling of Newman Noggs. 

All that evening Newman had been hunting and searching in by-ways and 
corners for the very person who now knocked at his door, while Nicholas had 
been pursuing the same inquiry in other directions. He was sitting with a 
melancholy air at his poor supper, when Smirke’s timorous and uucertain 
knock reached his ears. Alive to every sound in his anxious and expectant 





| light in his little room, and wonder whether he is awake or sleeping. 


state, Newman hurried down stairs, and, uttering a cry of joyful surprise, | 


dragged the welcome visitor into the passage and up the stairs, and said not a 
word until he had him safe in his own garret and the door was shut behind 
them, when he mixed a great mug-full of gin and water, and holding it to 
Smirke’s mouth, as one might hold a bowl of medicine to the lips of a refrac- 
tory child, commanded him to drain it to the very last drop. 

Newman looked uncommonly blank when he found that Smike did little 
more than put his lips toe tye precious mixture ; he was in the act ef raising 
the mug to his own mouth with a deep sigh of compassion for his poor friend’s 


weakness, when Smike, beginning to relate the adventures which had be- | 


fallen him, arrested him half-way, and he stood listening with the mug in 
his hand. 

It was odd enough to see the change that came over Newman as Smike 
proceeded. At first he stood rubbing his lips with the back of his hand, as a 
preparatory ceremony towards compusing himself for a draught; then, at the 
mention of Sqneers, he took the mug under his arm, and opening his eyes very 
wide, looked on in the utmost astonishment When Smike came to the as- 
sault upon himself in the hackney-coach, he hastily deposited the mug upon 
the table, and limped up and down the room in a state of the greatest excite- 
ment, stopping himself with a jerk every now and then as if to listen more at- 
tentively. When John Browdie came to be spoken of, he dropped by slow and 
gradual degrees into a chair, and rubbing his hands upon his knees—quicker 
and quicker as the story reached its climax—burst at last into a laugh com- 
posed of one loud sonoreus ** Ha! ha!’’ having given vent to which, his coun- 
tenance immediately fell again as he inquired, with the utinost anxiety, whether 
it was probable that John Browdie and Squeers had come to blows. 

“No! I think not,” replied Smike. ‘1 don’t think he could have missed 
me till I had got quite away.” 

Newman scratched his head with a show of great disappointment, and once 
more lifting ap the mug, applied himself to the contents, smiling meanwhile 
over the rim with a grim and ghastly smile at Smike. 

‘You shall stav here,” said Newman; ‘“‘you’re tired—fagged. I'll tell 
them you're come back. They have been half mad about you. Mr. 
Nicholas—” 

**God bless him!’’ cried Smnike. 

‘Amen !” returned Newman. * He hasn't had a minute's rest or peace ; no 
more has the old lady, nor Miss Nickleby.”’ 

**No, no. Has she thought about me!” said Smirke. 
oh, has she—has she! Won't tell me so, if she has not.” 
‘She has,’ cried Newman. “She is aa noble-hearted as she is beautiful.”’ 

“Yes, yes !”’ cried Smike. ‘‘ Well said!” 

‘**So mild and gentle,” said Newman. 

* Yes, yes!"’ cried Smike, with increasing eagerness. 

“And yet with such a true and gallant spirit,” pursued Newman. 

He was going on in his enthusiasm, when chancing to look at his companion, 
he saw that he had covered his face with his hands, and that tears were steal- 
ing out between his fingers. 

A moment before the boy’s eyes were sparkling with unwonted fire, and 
every feature had been lighted up with an excitement which made him appear 
for the moment quite a ditlerent being 

‘* Well, well,” muttered Newman, as if he were a little puzzled. “ It has 
touched me more than once, to think such a nature should have been exposed 


‘* Has she thought? 
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| room, ** what is the 


to such trials ; this poor fellow—yes, yes,—he feels that too—it softens him— | 


makes him think of his former misery. Hah! That's it! 
hum! 

It was by no means clear fiom the tone of these broken reflections that New- 
man Noggs considered them as explaining, at all satisfactorily, the emotion 
which had suggested them. He sat in a musing attitude for some tine, re- 
garding Smike occasionally with an anxious and doubtful glance, which suffi- 
ciently showed that he was not very remotely connected with his thoughts 

At length he repeated his proposition that Smike should remain where he 
was for that night, and that he (Noggs) should straightway repair to the cot- 
tage to relieve the suspense of the family. But as Smike wo ild not hear of 
this, pleading his anxiety to see his friends again, they eventually sallied forth 
together; and the night being by this time far advanced, and Smike being be- 
sides so footsore that he could hardly crawl along, it was within an hour oj sun- 
rise when they reached their destination 

At the first sound of their voices outside the house, Nicholas, who had 
passed a sleepless night, devising schemes for the recovery of his lost eharge, 
started from his bed and joyfully admitted them. ‘There was so much noisy 
conversation and congratulation and indignation, that the remainder of the 
family were soon awakened, and Smike received a warm and cordial welcome, 


Yes, that’s — ' 


Che Avion. 


it is fine weather, and he can crawl out of bed, he draws a chair close to the 
window, and sits there Jooking at them, and arranging them all day long. We 
used to nod at first, and then we came to speak. lormerly, when | called to 
him of a morning, and asked him how he was, he would smile, and say, ‘ bet- 
ter ;’ but now he shakes his head, and only bends more closely over his old 
plants. It must be dull to watch the dark house-tops and the flying clouds for 
so many months; but he 1s very patient.”’ 

‘Is there nobody in the house to cheer or help lim?” asked Nicholas. 

“His father lives there [ believe,” replied ‘Tim, * and o her people too; but 
no one seems to care much for the poor sickly cripple. | have asked him very 
often if 1 can do nothing for him ; his answer Is always the same,—* Nothing.’ 
His voice has grown weak of late, but 1 can see that he makes the old reply. 
He can’t leave his bed now, so they have moved it close beside the window, 
and there he lies all day: now looking at the sky, and now at his flowers, 
which he still makes shift to trim and water with his own thm hands. At 
night, when he sees my candle, he draws back his curtain, and leaves it so ull 
I amin bed. It seems much company to him to know that I am there, that | 
often sit at my window for an hour and more, that he may see that I am still 
awake ; and sometimes I get up in the night to look at the dull melancholy 


” 





The night will not be long coming,” said ‘Tim, “when he will sleep and 
never wake again on eartn. We have never so much as shaken hands mm all 
our lives ; and yet I shall miss him like an old friend. Are there any other 
flowers that could interest me like these, do you think? Or do you suppose 
that the withering o1 a hundred kinds of the choicest tlowers that blow, called 
by the hardest Latin names that were ever invented, would give me one frac- 
tion of the pain that I shall feel when these old jugs and bottles are swept 
away as lumber? ‘Country !” cried ‘Tim, with a contemptuous emphasis ; 
‘don’t you know that I couldn’t have such a court under my bedroom window 
anywhere but in London ?” 

With which inquiry, Tim turned his back, and pretending to be absorbed in 
his accounts, took an opportunity of hastily wiping his eyes when he supposed 
Nicholas was looking another way. 

Whether it was that Tim’s accounts were more than usually intricate that 
morning, or whether it was that his habitual serenity had been a little disturbed 
by these recollections, it So happened that when Nicholas returned from exe- 
cuting some commission, and inquired whether Mr. Charles Cheeryble was 
alone in his room, Tim promptly, and without the smallest hesitation, replied 
in the affirmative, although somebody had passed into the room not ten 
minutes before, and Tim took special and particular pride in preventing any 
intrusion on either of the brothers when they were engaged with any visitor 
whatever. 

“I'll take this letter to him at once,” said Nicholas, ‘if that’s the case.” 
And with that he walked to the room and kuocked at the door. 

No answer. 

Another knock and still no answer. 

‘“* He can’t be here,” thought Nicholas. ‘I'll lay it on his table.” 

So Nicholas opened the door and walked in ; and very quickly he turned to 
walk out again, when saw to his great astonishment and discomfiture a young 
lady upon her knees at Mr. Cheeryble’s feet, and wr. Cheeryble beseeching 
her to rise, and entreating a third person, who had the appearance of the young 
lady’s female attendant, to add her persuasions to his to induce her to do so. 

Nicholas stammered out an awkward apology, and was precipitately retiring, 
when the young lady, turning her head a littie, presented to his view the fea- 
tures of the lovely girl whom he had seen at the register-office on his first visit 
long before. Giancing from her to the attendant, he recognised the same 
clamsy servant who had accompanied her then ; and between his admiration 


food. ‘Thus it is that it often attains its most luxuriant growth in separation 
and under circumstancss of the most difficulty ; and thus it was that Nicholas, 
thinking of nothing but the unknown young lady from day to day and from 
hour to hour, began at last to think that he was very desperately in love with 
her, and that never was such an ill-used and persecuted lover as he. 

Sull, though he loved and languished after the most orthodox models, and 
was only deterred from making a contidante of Kate by the slight considera- 
tions of having never, in all his life, spoken to the object of his passion, and 
having never set eyes upon her except on two occasions, on both of which she 
had come and gone like a flash of lightning—or, as Nicholas himself said, 
in the numerous conversations he held with himself, like a vision of youth and 
beauty much too bright to last—his ardour and devotion 1emained without 
its reward. ‘I'he young lady appeared no mere; so that there was a great 
deal of love wasted (enough indeed to have set up half-a-dozen young gentle- 
meu, as tines go, with the utmost decency) and nobody was a bit the wiser for 
it; noteven Nicholas himself, who, on the contrary, became more dull, senti- 
mental, and lackadaisical every day. 

While matters were in this state, the failure of a correspondent of the 
Brothers Cheeryble, in Germany, imposed upon Tim Linkinwater and Nicholas 
the necesssty of going through some very loug and complicated accounts ex- 
tending over a considerable space of time. ‘To get through them with the 
greater despatch, Tim Linkinwater proposed that they should remain at the 
counting-house for a weck or so, until ten o’clock at night; to this, as nothing 
damped the zeal of Nicholas in the service of his kind patrons—not even ro- 
mance, which has seldom business habits—he cheerfully assented. On the 
very first night of those late hours, at nine exactly, there came, not the young 
lady herself, but her servant, who being closetted with brother Charles for 
some time, went away, and returned next night at the same hour, and on the 
next, and on the next again. 

These repeated visits iuflamed the curiosity of Nicholas to the v ry highest 
pitch. ‘Tantalized and excited beyond all bearing, and unable to‘ fathom the 
mystery without neglecting his duty, he confided the whole secret io Newmen 
Noggs, imploring him to be on the watch next night, to follow the girl home, 
to seton foot such inquiries relative to the name, condition, and history of her 
mistress, as he could without exciting suspicion; and to report the result te 
him with the least possible delay. 

Beyond all measure proud of his commission, Newman Noggs took up his 
post in the square on the following evening, a full heur t-tore the needful 
time, and planting himself behind the pump and pulling ! 
began his watch with an elaborate appearance of mystery . calculated 
to excite the suspicion of all beholders. Indeed, divers serv s who came 
to draw water, and sundry little boys who stopped to drink at tuc ladle, were 
almost scared out of their senses by the apparition of Newman Noggs looking 
stealthily round the pump, with nothing of him visible but his face, and that 
wearing the expression of a meditative Ugre. 

Punctual to her time, the messenger came again, and after an interview of 
rather longer duration than usual, departed. Newman had made two appoint- 
ments with Nicholas, one for the next evening conditional on his success, and 
one the next night following which was to be kept under all ci:cumstances.— 
The first night he was not at the place of meeting (a certain tavern about half- 
way between the City and Golden Square,) but on the second night he was 
there before Nicholas, and received him with open arms. 

‘It’s all myght,” whispered Newman. ‘Sit down—sit down, there's a dear 
young man, and let me tell you all about it.” 

Nicholas needed no second invitation, and eagerly inquired what was the 
news. 

‘* There’s a great deal of news,” said Newman, in a flutter of exultation. 


his eyes, 





of the young ledy’s beauty, and the confusion and surprise of this unexpected 
recognitior, he stood stock-still, in such a bewildered state of surprise and em- 
barressment, that for the moment he was quite bereft of the power either to | 
speak or move. | 

‘My dear na’m—my dear young lady,” cried brother Charles in violent | 
agitation, ‘* pray don’t—not another word, I beseech and entreat you. I im- | 
plore you—I beg of you—to rise. 'We—we—are not a one.” | 

As he spoke he raised the yonng lady, who staggered toa chair and swooned 
away. 

‘“* She has faiuted, sir,” said Nicholas, darting eagerly forward. 

‘*‘Poor dear, poor dear! cried brother Charles. ‘* Where is my brother | 
Ned, my dear brother, come here pray.’ 

** Brother Charles, my dear fellow,” replied his brother, hurrying into the 
ah! what ¥ 

‘* Hush ! hush !—not a word for your life, brother Ned,” returned the other. 
* Ring for the housekeeper, my dear brother—call Tim Linkinwater. Here, 
Tim Linkinwater, sir—Mr. Nickleby, my dear sir, leave the room, I beg and 
beseech of you.” 

1 think she is better now,” said Nicholas, who had been watching the 
patieni so eagerly that he had not heard the request. 

“Poor bird!” cried brother Charles, gently taking her hand in his, and lay- 
ing her head upon his arm. ‘Brother Ned, my dear fellow, you will be sur- 
prised, I know, to witness this in business hours ; but—” here he was aga‘n 
reminded of the presence of Nicholas, and shaking him by the hand, earnestly 
requested him to leave the room, and to send ‘Vim Linkinwater without an 
instant’s delay. 

Nicholas immediately withdrew, and on his way to the counting-house met 
both the old housekeeper and Tim Linkinwater, jostling each other in the 
passage, and hurrying to the scene of action with extraordinary speed. With- 








| out waiting to hear bis message, ‘Timi Linkinwater darted into the room, and 
| presently afterwards Nicholas heard the door shut and locked on the inside. 


not only from Kate, but from Mrs. Nickleby alsu, who assured him ef her fu- | 


ture favour and regard ; and was so obliging as to relate, for his entertainment 
and that of the assembled circle, a most remarkable account extracted trom 
some work, the name of which she had never known, of a miraculous escape 
from some prison, but what one she coulin’t remember, effected by an officer 
whose name she had forgotten, confined for some crime which she didn't clearly 
recollect. 

At first Nicholas was disposed to give his uncle credit for some portion of 
this bold attempt (which had so nearly proved successful) to carry off Simike, 
but on more mature consideration he was inclined to think that the full merit 
of it rested with Mr. Squeers. Determined to ascertain if he could learn, through 
John Browdie, how the case really stood, he betook himself to his daily occu- 
pation: med tating as he went on a great variety of schemes for the punish 
ment of the Yorksnire schoolmaster. all of which had their foundation in the 
strictest principles of retaibutive justice, and had but the one drawback of being 
wholly impracticable. 

“A fine morning, Mr. Linkinwater,” said Nicholas, entering the office. 

“Ah!” replied ‘im, “talk of the country, indeed! What do you think of 
this now for a day—a London day—eh ?” 

**Tt’s a little clearer out of town,” said Nicholas 

“Clearer!’’ echoed Tin Linkinwater. ‘ You should see it from my bed 


room window.” 

** You should see it from mine,” replied Nicholas, with a smile 

* Pooh! pooh !” said Tim Linkinwater, ‘don’t tell me. Country !” (Bow 
was quite a rustic place to ‘Tim,) “ Nonsense. What can you get in the 


country but new laid eggs and flowers! I can buy new laid eggs in |! eadenhall 
market any morning before breakfast; and as to flowers, it’s worth a run up 


stairs to smell my mignionette, or to see the double wallflower in the back attic | 


window, at No. 6, in the court.” 

* There is a double wallflower at No 
cholas. 

“ Yes, is there,” replied Tim, ‘and planted in a cracked jug, withouta 
spout. There were hyacinths there this last spring, blossoming in but 
you'll laugh at that, of course.” 

“* At what?” 

“* At their blossoming in old blacking-bottles,” said Tim 

** Not I, indeed,” returned Nicholas 

Tim looked wistfully at him for a moment, as if he were encouraged by the 
tone of this re ply to be more communicative on the subject; and sucking be 
hind his ear a pen that he had been making, and shutting up his knife wit 
8 nart click, said, 

* They belong to a sickly bed-ridden hump-backed boy, and seem to be the 
only pleasures, Mr. Nickleby, of his sad existence. How many years Is 1, ; 
said Tim, pondering, little child, draggs 


6, in the court, is there!” said Ni- 
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‘since I first yoticed him quite 


himself about on a pair of tiny crutches? Well! Well! not many, but tho 
they would appear nothing, if I thought of other things, they seem a lor 
long time, when I think of him It is a sad thing,” said ‘lim, breaking off, 
see a little deformed ¢ ! sitting apart from other children, who are active 
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He had abundance of time to ruminate on this discovery, for ‘Tim Linkin- 
water was absent during the greater part of an hour, during the whole of which 
time Nicholas thought of nothing but the young lady and her exceeding beauty, 
and what could possibly have brought her there, and why they made such a 
mystery of it. ‘The more he thought of all this, the more it perplexed him, 
and the more anxious he became to know who and what she was. **! should have 
known her among ten thousand,” thought Nicholas. And with that he walked 
up and down the room, and recalling her face and figure (of which he had a 
peculiar vivid remembrance,) discarded all other subjects of reflection and dwelt 
upon that alone 

At length Vim Linkinwater came back—provokingly cool, and with papers 
in his hand. and apen inhis mouth, as if nothing had happened. 

* Is she quite recovered ?” said Nicholas, impetuously, 

*“ Who!” returned im Linkinwater. 

Who!” repeated Nicholas. ‘* I'he young lady.” 

‘“ What do you make, Mr Nickleby,” said fim, taking his per out of his 
mouth, **what do you make of four hundred and twenty-seven times three 
thousand two hundred and thirty-cight? 

‘ Nay,” returned Nicholas, what do you make uf my question first! I 
asked you-——” 

** About the you lady,” said Tim Linkwater, putting on bis spectacles. 
“To be sure. Yes. Oh! she’s very well.” 

‘* Very well, is she ?”’ returned Nicholas 

“ Very well,” replied Mr. Linkinwater, gravely 

‘ Will she be able to go home to-day !”’ asked Nicholas, 

** She’s gone,” said Tim. 

** Gone !”’ 

Fee.” 

“i hope she has not far to go!"* said 
other. 

** Ay,’ replied the immoveable Tim, “ I hope she hasn't.” 

Nicholas hazarded one or two further remarks, but it was evident that Tim 
Linkinwater had his own reasons for evading the subject, and that he was de- 
termined to afford no further information respecting the fair unknown, who had 
awakened so much curiosity in the breast of his young friend. Nothing daunted 
by this repulse, Nicholas returned to the charge next day, emboldened by the 
circumstance of Mr. Linkwater being in a very talkative and communicative 
mood ; but directly he resumed the theme, Tim relapsed into a state of most 
provoking taciturnity, and from answering in monosyllables, came to returning 
no answers at all, save such as were to be inferred from several grave nods, 
and shrugs which only served to wet that appetite for intelligence in Nicholas, 
which had already attained a most unreasonable height. 

Foiled in these attempts, he was fain to content himself with watching for 
the young lady’s next visit, but here again he was disappointed. Day after 
day passed, and she did not return. He lvoked eagerly at the superscription 
of all the notes and letters, but there was not one among them which he could 
fancy to be in her hand-writing iree occasions he was employed on 
business which took him to a distance, and which bad formerly been transacted 
by Tun Linkinwater. Nicholas could help suspecting that for some reason o1 
other he was sent out of the way on purpose, and t 
Nothing transpired, however, 
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“Tt’s allright. Don’t be anxious. I dont know where to begin. Never mind 
Keep up your spirits. It’s all right. . 

** Well?” said Nicholas, eagerly. ‘* Yes?” 

“Yes,” replied Newman. *‘ That’s it.” 

«What's it!” said Nicholas. ‘The name—the name, my dear fellow.”” 

‘The name’s Bobster,”’ replied Newman. 

‘* Bobster !"’ repeated Nicholas, indignantly. 

**Tat’s the name,” said Newman. “i remember it by lobster.” 

‘‘Bobster!”’ repeated Nicholas, more emphatically than before. 
must be the servant's name.” 

‘No, it an’t,” said Newman, shaking his head with great positiveness — 
‘* Miss Cecilia Bobster.” 

“Cecilia, eh!” returned Nicholas, muttering the two names together over 
and over again in every variety of tone, to try the effect- ‘* Well, Cecilia is a 
pretty name.” 

“Very. And a pretty creature too,”’ said Newman. 

**Who!” said Nicholas. 

‘** Miss Bobster.”’ 

‘* Why, where have you seen her!" demanded Nicholas. 

‘* Never mind, my dear boy,” retorted Nogys, clapping him on the shoulder 
**T have seen her, You shall see her. I have managed 1t all.” 

** My dear Newman,” cried Nicholas, grasping his hand, ‘‘ are you serious 1’? 

“T am,’’ replied Newman. “I mean it all. Every word. You shall see 
her to-morrow night. She consenis to hear you speak for yourself. | persuaded 
her. She is all affability, goodness, sweetness, and beauty.” 

‘**[ know she is; I know she must be, Newman,” said Nicholas, wringing 
his hand. 

‘You are right,”’ returned Newman. 

** Where does she live!’ cried Nicholas. ‘* What have you learnt of her 
history! Has she a father—mother—any brothers—sisters! What did she 
How came you to see her! Was she not very much surprised! Did 
you say how passionately I have longed to speak to her! Did you tell her 
how, and when, and where, and how long, and often I have thought of that 
sweet face which came upon me in my bitterest distress like a glimpse of some 
better world—did you, Newman—did yuu !” 

Poor Noggs literally gasped for breath as this flood of questions rushed upon 
him, and moved spasmodically li fits chair at every fresh inquiry, Staring at 
Nicholas meanwhile with a most ludicrous expressiun of perplexity. 

** No,”’ said Newman, ** I didn’t tell her that.” 

‘Didn't tell her which?” asked Nicholas. 

**About the glimpse of the better world,” said Newman 
her who you were, either, or where yon'd seen her. 
to distraction ”’ : 

“That's true, Newman,” replicd Nicholas, with his characteristic vehe- 
mence. ‘ Heaven knows | do!” 

‘*T said too, that you had admired her for a long time in secret,” 
Newman. 

“Yes, yes, What did she say to that?” asked Nicholas. 

* Blushed,”’ said Newman. 

“To be sure. Of course she would,” said Nicholas, approvingly. 

Newman then went on to say that the young lady was an only child, that 
her mother was dead, and that she resided with her father; and that she had 
been induced to allow her lover a secret interview at the intercession of hex 
| servant, who had great influence with her. He further related how it had re- 
quired much moving and great eloquence to bring the young lady to this pass ; 
low it was expressly understood that she merely afforded Nicholas an opportu- 
| nity of declaring his passion, and how she by no means pledged herself to be 
favourably impressed with his attentions. ‘The mystery of her visits to the 
| Brothers Cheeryble remained wholly unexplained, for New:nan had not alluded 
to them, either in his preliminary conversations with the servant or his subse 
| quent mterview with the mistress, merely remarking that he had been instruct- 
| ed to watch the girl home and plead his young friend's cause, and not saying 
| how far he had followed her, or from what pomt. But Newman hinted that 
from what had fallem from the confidante, he had been led to suspect that the 
| young lady led a very miserable and unhappy life, under the strict eontrol of 
her only parent, who was of a violent and brutal temper—a circumstance which 
he thought might in some degree account, both for her having sought the pro- 
tection and friendship of the brothers, and her suffering herself to be prevailed 
upon to grant the promised interview. The last he held to be very logical de- 
duction from the premises, inasmuch as it was but natura! to suppose that a 
young lady, whose present condition was so unenviable, would be more than 
commonly desirous to change it. 

It appeared on further questioning—for it was only by a very long and ardu- 
ous process that all this could be got out of Newman Noggs—that Newman, in 
explanation of his shabby appearance, had represented tuself as being, for 
certain wise and indispensible purposes connected with that intrigue, in dis- 

and being questioned how he had come to exceed his Commission so far 
as to procure an interview, he responded, that the lady appearing willing to 
grant it, he considered himself bound, both in duty and gallantry, to avail him- 
self of such a golden means of enabling N« s to prosecute his addresses. 
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After these and all possible questions een asked and answered twenty 
times over, they parted, understar meet on the following night at 
halt-past ten, for the purpose of fulfill yr the appointment, which was for 


eleven o'clock 
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Still Nicholas was dissatisfied; and there was more in the dissatisfaction 
than mere revulsion of feeling. He was angry with the young lady for be- 
ing so easily won, “ because,” reasoned Nicholas, ** it is not as if she knew 
it was I, but it might have been anybody,”—which was certainly not plea- 
sant. The next moment he was angry with himself for entertaing such 


thoughts, arguing that nothiug but oe could dwell in such a temple, | 


and that the behaviour of the brothers sufficiently showed the estimation 
in which they held her. “The fact is, she’s a mystery altogether,” said 
Nicholas This was not more satisfactory than his previous course of re- 
flection, and only drove him out upon a new sea of speculation and conjec- 
ture, where he tossed and tumbled in great discomfort of mind until the 
‘clock struck ten, and the hour of meeting drew nigh. 

Nicholas had dressed himself with great care, and even Newman Noggs 
had trimmed himself up a little ; his coat presenting the phenomenon of two 
consecutive buttons, and the supplementary pins being inserted at tolerably 
regular intervals. He wore his hat, too, in the newest taste, with a pocket 
handkerchief in the crown, and a twisted end of it straggling out behind, after 
the fashion of a pigtail, though he could scarcely lay claim to the ingenuity 
of inventing this latter decoration, inasmuch as he was utterly unconscious 
of it: being in a nervous and excited condition which rendered him quite 
insensible to every thing but the great object of the expedition. 

They traversed the streets in profound silence: and after walking at a 
round pace for some distance, arrived in one of a gloomy appearance and 
very little frequented, near the Edgeware-road. 

“ Number twelve,” said Newman. 

“Oh!” replied Nicholas, looking about him. 

4* Good street?” said Newman. 

** Yes,” returned Nicholas, “ rather dull.” 

Newman made no answer to this remark, but halting abruptly, planted 
Nicholas with his back to some area railings, and gave him to understand 
that he was to wait there, without moving hand or foot, until it was satis- 
factorily ascertained that the coast was clear. This done, Noggs limped 
away with great alacrity, looking over his shoulder every instant, to make 
quite certain that Nicholas was obeying his directiuns; and asceuding the 
steps of a house some half-dozen doors off, was lost to view. 

After a short delay, he re-appeared, and limping back again, halted midway, 
and beckoned Nicholas to follow him. 

“ Weill,” said Nicholas, advancing towards him on tiptoe. 

* Allright,” replied Newman, in high glee. ‘ Allready ; nobody at home. 
Couldn’: be better. Ha! ha!” 

With this fortifying assurance he stole past a street-door, on which 
Nicholas caught a glimpse of a brass plate, with ‘‘ Bonsrer,” in very large 
letters ; and stopping at the area-gate, which was open, signed to his young 
friend to descend. 

*- What the devil !” cried Nicholas, drawing back. ‘ Are we to sneak into 
the kitchen as if we came after the forks ?” 

“Hush,” replied Newman. ‘ Old Bobster—ferocious Turk. He'd kill ‘em 
all—box the young lady’s ears-—he does—often.” 

* What !” cried Nicholas, in high wrath, *‘do you mean to tell me that any 
man would dare to box the ears of such a 3 

He had no time to sing the praises of his mistress just then, for Newman 
gave him a gentle push which had nearly precipitated him to the bottom oj 
the area steps. ‘Thinking it best to take the hint in good part, Nicholas 
descended without further remonstrance ; but witha countenance bespeaking 
anything rather than the hope and rapture of a passionate lover. Newman 
followed—he would have followed head first, but for the timely assistance of 
Nicholas-—afd taking his hand, led him through a stone passage, profoundly 
dark, into a back kitchen or cellar of the blackest and most pitchy obscurity, 
when they stopped. 

“Well!” said Nicholas, in a discontented whisper, “ this is not all, I sup 
pose, is it?” 

“No, no” rejoined Noggs ; “ they Il be here directly. It’s all right.” 

“Tam glad to hear it,” said Nicholas. ‘I shouldn't have thought it, I 
confess.” 

They exchanged no further words, and there Nicholas stood, listening to 
the loud breathing of Newman Noggs. and imagining that his nose seemed 
to glow like a red-hot coal, even in the midst of the darkness which en- 
shrouded them Suddenly the sound of cautious footsteps attracted his ear, 
and directly afterwards a female voice inquired if the gentleman were there. 

* Yes,” replied Nicholas, turning towards the corner from which the voice 
proceeded. ‘* Who is that?” 

“Only me, sir,’’ replied the voice. ‘* Now if you please, ma’am.” 

A gleam of light shone into the place, and presently the servaat girl appeared, 
bearing a “light, and followed by her young mistress, who seemed to be over 
whe!ined by modesty and confusion. 

At sight of the young lady, Nicholas started and changed colour; his he*rt 
heat violontly, and he stood rooted to the spot. At that instant, and almost 
simultaneously with her arrival and that of the candle, there was heard a loud 
and furious knocking at the street-door, which caused Newman Noggs to jump 
up with great agility from a beer-basrel, on which he had been seated astride, 
and to exclaim abruptly, and with a face of ashy paleness, ‘‘ Bobster, by the 
Lord !” 

Vue young lady shrieked, the attendant wrang her hands, Nicholas gazed 
fiom one to the other in apparent stupefaetion, and Newman hurried to and 
fro, thrusting his hands into all his pockets successively, and drawing out 
the linings of every one in the excess of hia irresolution. It was but a 
moment, but the confusion crowded into that one moment no imagination ean 
exaggerate. 

_ “* Leave the house, for Heaven's sake! We have done wrong—we deserve 
it all,” cried tue young lady. ‘* Leave the house, or I am ruined aud undone 
or ever.” 

* Will yeu hear me say bat one word?” cried Nicholas. ‘*Only one. [| 
will not detain you. Will you hear me say one word in explanation of this 
mischance t” 

Bat Nicholas might as well have spoken to the wind, for the young lady with 
distracted looks hurried up the stairs. He would have followed her, but New- 
man twisting his hand in his coat collar, dragged him towards the passage by 
which they had entered. 

“Let me go, Newman, in the Devil's name,” cried Nicholas. ‘I must 
speak to her—lI will; [ will not leave this house without.” 





* Reputation—cha:acter—violence—consider,” said Newman, clinging round 
him with both arms, aud hurrying him away. * Let them open the door. We'll | 


gO as we came directly it's shut. Come. This way. Here." 
Overpowesed by the remunstrances of Newman and the tears and prayers 


of the girl, and the tremendous knocking above, which had never ceased, | 


Nicholas allowed himself to be hurried off ; and precisely as Mr Sobster made 
his entrance by the street-door, be and Noggs made their exit by the area- 
gate 

They hurried away through several streets without stopping or speaking. 
At last they halted and confronted each other with blank and rueful faces. 

“ Never mind,” said Newman, gasping for breath. “ Don't be cast down. 
It's all right. More fortunate next time. It couldn’t be helped. I did my 
part 

** Excellently,” replied Nicholas, taking his hand. ‘“ Exceilently, and like the 
true and zealous friend you are. Only—mine, [ am not disappointed, Newman, 
and feel just as much indebted to you—ouly tt was the wrong lady.” 

“Eat cried Newman Nozgs. “Taken in by the servant!” 

** Newman, Newman,” said Nicholas, laying his hand upon his shoulder ; * it 
was the wrong servant too.” 

Newman's under-jaw dropped, and he gazed at Nicholas with his sound eye 
fixed fast and motionless in his head. 

* Don't take it to heart,” said Nicholas ; “it’s of no consequence ; you see I 
don’t care about it; you followed the wrong person, that’s all.” 

That was all. Whether Newman Noggs had looked round the pump ina 
slanting direction so long, that his sight became impaired, or whether, finding 
that there was time to spare, he had recruited himself with a few drops of some- 
thing stronger than the pump could yield—by whatsoever means it had come to 
pass, this was his mistake. And Nicholas went home to brood upon it, and 
to meditate upon the charms of the unknown young lady, now es far beyond his 
reach as ever. 

[ To be continued. } 





A BALL AT THE}! TUILERIES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OFg‘ A PARISIAN SABBATH.” 


* This is semething of a bore, this business of presentation,” said I to my- 
self as, fagged out, I sunk into my arm chair, and tried to undo the tightly but- 
toned coat-collar, which for two hours had half strangled me. The ceremony, 
however, is over. "Twas no great things after all; and to enjoy it here at the 
palace of the Citizen King, requires nothing in you extremely recherché. On 
the evening of the 23d of January 1837, at eight o'clock, in company with about 
thirty-eight fellow countrymen, I ascended the grand staircase of the Tuileries 
into the Hall of the Marshals. 

Ranged all in a row, you see moving towards you a pear-faced man, in the 
anomaly of wig intensely black, and of whiskers intensely white. Pray, do 
you feel any misgiving now that a figure is approaching you wherein reside the 
destinies of Prance,—nay more, 2s some say, the destinies of all Europe? You 
Have scen three kings, one emperor, one archdauke, forty-seven dukes and earls, 


‘She Albion. 


| and counts and barons without number, and moreover the pope. Louis Phi- 
| lippe speaks the best English in the world, and with simplicity he asks the 
| gentleman next yon, “ Pray, how long is it since your family moved from 
| France to New Orleans?” For yourself, you may ask of royalty no ques- 
) tions. 

But here comes the Queen. Two daughters are near her. One you pro- 
nounce lovely, and both of them are mirrors wherein all the noble daéghters 
of France might make their toilette. They each completely embody your 
image of the princess, whether derived in your early reading from the Arabian 
fancy, or calmly dreamed out in moments of reverie and idealizing. ‘ Did you 
have a pleasant passage across the Atlantic !’—‘*Is Paris as gay as you ex- 
pected to find it?”—* Are not the Americans great travellers’ These are 
the little queries you hear or answer, as these portions of royal blood stream 
| gently by you. And now many are the graceful and many are the manly bear- 
ings and expressions momently arresting your eye. But of all grace and of all 
manhood, what more perfect embodiment can there be than in yonder tall 
form? It is the Duke of Orleans. What clear and intelligent beauty in his 
countenance! How completely finished in his manner! With what lofty 
ease does he receive and return courtesies !—and as each instant he takes the 
elegant position to make the graceful bend, you hear his approximated spurs 
click, sweetly as the minute tick of your repeater. Young Seigneur, thou art 
not only heir to the highest destinies in Europe, —thou art likewise the hand- 
somest and most graceful gentleman therein. Shall I go on describing the 
scene—the representatives of every civilized nation in appropriate habiliments ! 

But here is the invitation, for securing which a presentation is of value It 
comes iw: an inclosure five inches square, and is thus worded :— 

“ Palais des Tuileries, le 20 Janvier, 1837. 

“L’Atde.de-Camp de service pres du Roi et Mme. la Mise de Dolomieu, 
Dame d’honneur de la Reine, ont l’honneur de prévenir Monsieur —— qu'il 
est invité au Bal qui aura lieu au Palais des Tuileries le Mercredi 25 Janvier, 
a 8 heures. 

Les hommes en uniforme, 
ou en habit habille.” 


Thursday morning, 4 o'clock. 

Just from the ball. There can be no objection to the style of this fete. 
“Never was there more magnificence even under tne empire,” declared a 
gtey-headed general in buckskins. ‘* Superbe, magnifique! said a member 
of the Chamber of Deputies, himself one of the only three in biack pantaloons 
and coat. ‘ Really this is capital, very nice,” murmured an English duchess, 
from whose forehead stood out a huge pearl. ‘ Bella bellissima,” and the 
words were from the lips of an Italian beauty. ‘Schon, schon,” guttered 
forth a German baron, in broad chest and forehead ; and I doubt not that many 
Russians ejaculated their admiration in terminations of “ off,” and many Poles 
in quadrasyllables ending with ‘ t-s-k-i.” I heard a fellow-countryman say, 
thet it was to be sure very fine; but that enormous expenditure it implied did 
not altogether correspond with his ideas of political economy. To me dovs it 
all seem confused, and glorious, and indescribable as forty midsummer dreams, 
each confounded with the other. How shall I find words to describe it? 
Where shall I begin ? What shall be my principle of classification? Shall I 
first take the plumes, and then the eyes'—or going by nations, shall 1} first 
characterise the Russians, then the Spaniards, Turks, and so on? Really here 
is a comprehensive and most unmanageable theme. I now recall nothing dis- 
tinctly : the elements are somewhat in my memory. ‘There are diamu ds, and 
silks, and costliest furs, and stars, and orders; elegant men iu glorious mous- 
tacnes, and beautiful women half fainting in the waltz ; sweet music, Turks in 
turbans, dukes, mirrors, countesses, and blazing chandeliers red-coated ser- 
vants, ministers of all cabinets, golden scarfs, and plvines, and magnificent 
bouquets ; earls anc marquises, and barons and ‘uruns’ wives, and marshals 
and marshals’ portraits; im scor:, corfusediy do | recall the spectacle of 4,000 
men and women, noblemen and noblewomen, in their most polished manners 
and most gorgeous dress, assembled for five hours at the palace of the most 
magnificent court in Europe. 

There were were some persons and scenes which I shall not soon altogether 
forget. There was Scotch Lord Gordon in costume,—cap made piquant by 
an eag!e’s feather,—on his right side a richly enamelled powder-horn, the gift 
of James II. to an ancestor,—and on his left a bold claymore, while his plaid 
was clasped upon the shoulde by a cairngorum, big as a giant's fist. But the 
crowning glory of Lord Gordon was his /egs,—legs intensely Scotch, thorough 
ly developed in their minutest fibres, and naked, ay naked up—up—I may not 
say how far. Those legs were the most extraordinary specimens of aristocrat- 
ical sansculottism I had lately seen ; and they were the wonder of hundreds in 
that great company. Tough German baronesses paused to quia them up and 
down, through their little gold-mounted eye-glasses. Not a duchess, not a 
countess, not a marchioness, not even a lady in the rooms, but had stared at, 
admired, and sighed over those handsome, hard, those oaken-knotted prongs 
from beyond the Grampians. 

But who is that, that lady yonder, leaning upon the arm of the old dowager, 
duenna, or whatever you may call her! ‘ That, sir,”’ said my companion, ‘is 
the Countess Guiccioli.”. Aha! the Countess Guiccioli, is it! Imagine a 
slender form, bended gently as an osier, with eyes black and of unfathomable 
brightness, their lids lashed lengthily, and thei: brows like arches of ebon, with 
hair in the hue of raven’s plumes wreathed about an alabaster neck, with a 
sweetly chiselled mouth, and a melancholy smile, with a hand small, and of that 
consummate delicacy which always captivated Byron, and which is often 
deemed a type of sensitiveness,—imagine ten times more than all this, and you 
have something like my Countess Guiccioli, such as { had dreamed the friend 
of the poet ought to be, and an image of whom I had fancied to have one even- 
ing seen at the Florian, in Venice. Alas! there was a wide chasm between 
my fancy and the reality. The Countess before me, in her substantial flesh 
and bone, was a woman to whom you would involuntarily apply the descriptive 
word ‘‘dumpy.”” She had not even the merit of an Italian black eye, for hers 
was of alight blue; and as for the hair, it was auburn, horr dly approaching to 
red,—for Byren's sake, you mey call it Sicambrian yellow. ee form was 
| short and thickish ; and as for her bearing, it was extremely unimpressive. I 
| must say, however, that her shoulders were magnificent, and likewise the do 
| mains thereto adjacent,—fairy islets heaved from a fairy sea. I recalled what 
| Byron had written about her voice. ‘To that voice the world is indebted for the 
“Prophecy of Dante.” ‘ Thou spakest,"—and the result wass the poem just 
named. 








‘But only in the sunny South, 
Such sounds are uttered and such charms displayed, 
So sweet a language from so sweet a mouth, 
Ah, to what effort would they not persuade !’ 


I heard some of these sounds. They were tinkled forth very musically, to be 
sure. I recognised a little patois; bnt it was so sweetly spoken, that I pre- 
ferred it to the language in its purity. ‘La cale, la cale,” was pleasanter 
to the ear than ever betore had sounded “la quale, la quale.” ‘I wish you 
could see one of her portraits,” said my companion ‘It is a rare composi- 
tion. She is represented as a Magdalene weeping over the skull of Byron.” 
—‘In which,” said a gentleman near us, ‘you may discover all of the Mag- 
dalene except—her repentance.” I half remembered a passage in one of the 
poet's letters, running somewhat thus ;—‘ To-night, as Countess Guiccioli ob- 
served me poring over Don Juan, she stumbled by mere chance on the 137th 
stanza of the first canto, and asked me what it meant. I told her, ‘Nothing, 
—but your husband is coming.’ As I said this in Italian with some emphasis, 
she started up ina fright, and said, ‘O, my God! ts he coming ?’—thinking it 
was her own, who either was, or ought to have been at the theatre. You may 
suppose we laughed when we found out the mistake,” &c. 

Gently elbowing our way through the masses of nobility, from dukes and 
grand dukes downwards, we arrived at the Hall of the Throne. Here werethe 
players. There were several tables; around one of them I observed four tur- 
baned Turks. Intently were their eyes fixed upon the cards before them, and 
behind the chair of each stood a sable attendant in elegant livery. Nothing en- 
chanted me more than the serious, philosophical, imperturbable gravity that 
presided over the visages of these representatives of the Sublime Porte. 

Vhat a contrast to the smiling joyous sceno about them!—a sort of dreary 
double-bass in the midst of fifes and flutes. I was charmed by the sovereign 
indifference to all around with which they ceaselessly conducted their games 
from the beginning to the end. They spoke not—smiled not: they did no- 
thing but play at cards. Now and then, indeed, one of them would turn slowly 
up his head, while his great eyes rolled over the glorious beauty crowded 
thickly on every side, unrecognising, unrecognised, and suggesting the thought 
that his presence here was as much an intrusion into the palace of Louis Phi- 
lippe, as Turkey on this side the Bosphorus is an intrusion into Europe Hayv- 
ing, a8 I said, rolled his eyes over the fair faces and forms, he settled them 
slowly down again upon the game before him. Where, think you, were his 
thoughts then? Perchance for a moment at home, among certain harems in 
Constantinople 

Walking through different halls hung in brocade of richest crimson and in 
purple velvet, dazzled by the blaze of a hundred chandeliers, listening to 
sweetest music, watching their motions in the dance of the fairest and the 
proudest daugaters in Europe,—such, in part, may be the agreeable employ- 
ment of a stranger at a ball of the Citizen King at the Tuileries. All is for the 
ear and the eye. You have nothing to do but look and listen. To converse 
in such a scene as this,—ridiculous! You may hardly chat. This is a show, 
a sight, alion, and as such should be enjoyed: and knowing indeed is that 
traveller who does not pronounce it the grandest lion he has seen in any Eu- 
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“ Here, sir,” said my kind cicerone, ‘on this little lady is the costliest trea- 
sury of diamonds in all the halls. It isthe Duchess of Ferrara.” I turned my 
eye towards the person designated. How is it possible for uncoloured un- 
shining words to image the brilliancy of this mane Ormus and Ind! Emerald, 
chalcedony, sapphire, jasper, topaz, sardonyx, chrysolite, beryl, chrysoprasus, 
jacinth, amethyst—tbeir names are legion! And yet there was a good deal of 
simplicity about the duchess. Her forehead was most chastely crowned. 
Fancy the moon in her youngest crescent ; circling her outer edge are seven- 
teen bright stars, each brighter than Venus when presiding at the dawn ; now 
place this your fancy upon a lovely brow, overjutting the loveliest eyes,—you 
have an image of part of the head-dress of the Duchess of Ferrara. 

‘And yonder,” said a friend, “is the Duchess of Sutherland. She is almost 
as heavily laden with precious burthens as is the Duchess of Ferrara.” 1 was 
delighted with this last scene. It was one of old England's noble daughters, 
in noble beauty, and in the choicest ornaments of her aristocratical wealth. I 
imagined that here was some rivalship. 1 fancied that I beheld the sombre 
North pitted against laughing Italy. But why do I dwell upon these single ex- 
hibitions of diamond wealth, when every moment, on every side, they gieam 
and blaze as if a shower thereof had been recklessly poured forth from some 
Golconda in the heavens. 

The Duchess of Sutherland reminds me how admirably was England’s beau- 
ty represented this night. I cannot say English ladies are the most beautiful 
in the world; but I do say, that from their waist upwards, in all the multitu- 
dinous phenomena of bust, neck, and head, they may vie with the best speci- 
mens I have seen in Europe. 

The crowd had after midnight degenerated into a jam, and the warmth of 
jhe rooms into an absolute heat. I ascended into the little balcony which 
runs around the Hall of the Marshals, and looking, bird-lke, down for a mo- 
ment on the living and ever-shifting mosaic below, walked out into the cool 
night air, to survey another scene from the well-known Terrace. An im- 

ressive change it was,—from such a jam and heat of nobility aud diamonds, 

urks, waltzing, and chandeliers, into this isolated spot, wherefrom was to be 
seen the broad arch of the sky, with many unpretending ornaments of its own 
jewellery, and where I should inevitably have fallen into reflections about the 
brevity of kings and fetes, and the long continuance of the stars, had not some 
one observed that the banquet was announced. 

There could not reasonably be desired a more glorious spectacle than that 
of the Hall of Diana, wherein were now seated six hundred of the proudest 
dames, and most beautiful damsels of the time ;—surely no inconsiderable link 
uniting the pride and beauty of the past with that pride and beauty which are 
tocome. Around the room were ranged the noblemen and the gentlemen ; 
and, in their gorgeous dresses, am I wrong in likening the scene to a vast 
picture of silver in a golden frame? Swiftly and noiselessly move round those 
tall servants in crimson livery ;—the services of solid silver, and sometimes, far 
better, of solid gold, shine in their kid-gloved hands. How respectable, and 
even venerable, do they often look in those grey hairs! ‘That veteran with the 
champagne glass, how admirably does he perform his duty! How well-timed 
are all his movements! He seems to anticipate many wishes, he can read in 
those countenances what those hearts desire; he has carefully studied human 
nature in one of its phases, namely when hungry. He knows very well that 
the wish for a slice of paté de foie gras is very different from a wish for a gob- 
let of Johannisberg, and he seems to read that difference in your expressive 
face. At every change, he brings with your silver plate a clean napkin ; 
and have a care, or, like yonder lady, you may count seven napkins in your 
lap at the same moment. But hark, the music rises—it is from aband. Yor 
have now only to get nectar and ambrosia, and here will you have no un- 
worthy image of a chosen banquet of all the choicest goddesses. In your 
dreamings and imaginations there isnothing to bring you back to things earthly 
save, perchance, the voices of certain German barons benind you grating in 
their native dialect 

Loud and quickly successive are the explosions—the rejoicings—of covk- 
relieved champagne ; multitudinous wave the plumes of banqueters ; delic:- 
ously swells up the music, not hostile to digestion; the glane.ng of jewels 
mingles with the gleam of silver tankards — Louis Philippe, in yonder uniform 
of a colonel of the National Guards, dignifies the scene. ‘he Duke of Orleans, 
clad as lieutenant-general thereof, gives to it the charm of his presence. The 
little Duke d’Aumale, now for the first time mounting the epaulette of a sub- 
lieutenunt of light infantry, smiles back the smile of Mademoiselle de Werther. 
The Queen,—that excellent matronly specimen of the royal woman,—how roy- 
ally, in that costume of superbest velvet, does she perform the duties of her 
sphere! Madame Adelaide, though not very fair to the eye, is nevertheless, 
in those courtly manners, very fair to your imagination. And those young 
princesses, who are yonder conversing, the one with Count d’Appony, and the 
other with ‘ olonel Lemercier of the National Guards, whose temples are each 
adorned with a crimson rose, from whose centre shine forth four diamonds, 
who embody every feature of what two sister princesses ought to be—Heaven 
permit that their days be never darkened by clouds gathered, and still gather- 
ing, about the destinies of their house ! 

After the banquet, dancing was resumed. Mark yonder little whirlpools of 
the waltz. Do you observe these two ladies eddying gracefully with those 
two gentlemen ! Ah, one has paused. You see her breast heaving amidst 
roses, exactly in harmony with the undulations of her plume. How very young 
is the gentleman whose hand has just abandoned her waist! And new has 
thh other paused. hey stand side by side. ‘There is a sort of resemblance. 
Be not surprised, for they are mother and daughter; and the parent looks 
youthfal and gay as the oifspring. She waltzes in the same set, and with a 
more youthful partner. That, sir, is one of the pleasing features of French 
society. Married women and rothers are not doomed here to solitary vege- 
tation against wall-sides. In society are they flattered with attentions lke 
those which the unmarried and daughters receive, and from the same gentle- 
men too. Marriage here is not a bourne beyond which youthful gallantry re 
fuses to pass. 

But the Queen has retired. This is the signal for a general abandon and 
breaking up. ‘The dance and the music cease. The halls are vacant. The 
lights are out. ‘The fete of the Citizen King 1s among the things of the past. 
It has joined the long catalogue of chapters im the history of the 4 uileries. 
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| IRISH MINSTRELSY.—SECOND NOTICE. 
LITERATURE. 
The Popular Songs of Ireland. By T. Crofton Croker, Esq, 
Neither Mr. Thomas Moore nor Mr. Lover could have possibly succeeded 
better in the undertaking. The notes, which form the chief body of the work, 
evince great research as well as general knowledge of the subject. The num- 
ber of songs in the collection is between sixty and seventy. We cannot resist 
the temptation to copy the following song from the pen of the most witty and 
vivacious Dr. Magin. ‘The introductory matter, by the Editor, is also very 
interesting. 
“This song,” observes Dr. Maginn, its facetious author, “is theological, 
| containing the principal acts of our national Saint—his coming to Ireland on a 
| stone—his never emptying can, commonly called St. Patrick's pot-—his chang- 
ing a leg of mutton into a salmon in Lent time—and his banishment of the 
| snakes. Consult Jocelyn or his translator, E. L. Swift, Esq.” 
Although the learned doctor’s account of the performance of the buoyant 
lump of a paving stone,” does not exactly accord with Jocelyn’s version of 
' the transaction, it is near enough, so far as the miraculous powers of St. Pa- 
trick are in question. According to Jocelyn (chap. xxvil,) our Saint, speeding 
| on his journey toward Ireland, when about to embark with his disciples, was 
| accosted by a leper, who craved to accompany him. The sailors objected, upon 
| which St. Patrick “cast into the sca an altar of stone, that had been conse- 
| crated and given to him by the Pope, and on which he had been wont to cele- 
| brate the holy mysteries, and caused the leper to sit thereon. But the pen 
trembles to relate what, through the Divine power, happencd. The stone, thus 
loaded, was borne upon the waters, guided by Him, the head-stone of the cor- 
| ner, and diverse from its nature, floating along with the ship, held therewith an 
equal course, and at the same moment, touched at the same shore. All, then, 
happily landed, and the altar being found with its freight, the voice of praise 
and thanksgiving filled the lips of the holy prelate, and he reproved his dis- 
ciples and the sailors for their unbelief and hardness of heart, endeavouring to 
soften their stony hearts into hearts of fles:, even to the exercising the works 
charity. 
* ee also records (chap. Ixxvii, ) how 14,000 men, who were collected by 
St. Patrick in his progress from Momonia (Munster) to the north of Ireland, 
were comfortably entertained by the Saint at supper ona cow, the property of 
his friend, Bishop Trianiu , two stags, and two boars; which latter animals 
** most politely” presented themselves to be feasted upon — P 
And all the people ate,” says Jocelyn, ‘and were abundantly filled ; an 
the remnants, that nothing might be lost, were gathered up, thus, with the 
flesh of five animals, did Patrick most pienteously feed 14,000 men.’ The 
| miracle of the Saints’ “never emptying can, commonly called St Patrick's 
pot,’ appears a suitable accompaniment to this feast, which Jocelyn has —_ 
ted to chronicle ; for it can scarcely be credited that any popular man in Ire- 
land would attempt, especially at the house of a friend, to entertain a thirsty 
multitude upon beef, venison, and pork, without the addition of something to 
wash down these viands 
The Lyrist and Father Jocelyn, however, perfectly accord in their respective 
iecounts of the transformation of flesh into fish by St Patrick ; the former in 
deed, is rather more lucid than the monkish biographer, as he specifies the kind 
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of fish. Jocelyn (chep. xxiii.) merely relates how “the flesh-meat changed 
into fishes.” It appears that, after Patrick had beceme a monk, “ a desire of 
eating meat came on him, until, being ensnared, and carried away by his desire, 
he obtained swine’s flesh and concealed it, thinking, rightly, that he might thus 
satisfy his appetite privily, which, should he openly do, he would become to his 
brethren a stone of offence and a stumbling block of reproach.” However, the 
embryo Saint was saved from this heinous sin by an apparition, which warned 
him against backsliding. ‘+ Then,” says Jocelyn, “St. Patrick, rising from the 
earth, utterly renounced and abjured the eating of flesh-meat, even through the 
rest of his life ; and he humbly besought the Lord that he would manifest unto 
him his pardon by some evident sign. Then the angel bade Patrick to bring 
forth the hidden meats, and put them into water ; and he did as the ange! bade ; 
and the flesh meats being plunged into water, and taken thereout, immediately 
became fishes. This miracle did St. Patrick often relate to his disciples, that 
he might restrain the desire of their appetites. But many of the Irish, wrong- 
fully understauding this miracle, are wont, on St. Patrick’s day, which always 
falls in the time of Lent, to plunge flesh meats into water; when plunged in, to 
take out ; when taken out, to dress; when dressed, to eat, and call them fishes 
of St. Patrick ”’ 

What has been already said respecting St. Patrick’s most famous miracle, 
the banishment of the snakes, is probably quite sufficient to satisfy the reader's 
curiosity on this point ; and it is, therefore, only necessary to add, that the fol- 
lowing song, which is adapted to the tune of ‘The night before Larry was 
etretcked,” originally appeared in * Blackwood’s Magazine’ for December 1821. 

A fig for St. Denis of France— 

He’s a trumpery fellow to brag on ; 
A fig for St. George and his lance, 

hich spitted a heathenish dragon ; 

And the Saints of the Welshman or Scot 

Are a couple of pitiful pipers ; 
Both of whom may just travel to pot, 

Compared with that patron of swipers, 

St. Patrick of Ireland, my dear! 


He came to the Emerald Isle 

On a lump of a paving-stone mounted ; 
The steam-boat he beat by a mile, 

Which mighty good sailing was counted 
“7 he, ** The salt water, I think, 

as made me most bloodily thirsty ; 

So bring me a flagon of drink 

To keep down the mulligrubs, burst ye— 

Of drink that is fit for a saint ' 


He preached, then, with wonderful force, 

The ignorant natives a-teaching ; 
With a pint he washed down his discourse, 

“ For,”’ says he, ‘I detest your dry preaching.” 
The people with wonderment struck, 

At a pastor so pious and civil, 
Exclaimed—‘ We're for you, my old buck! 

And we pitch our blind gods to the devil, 

Who dwells in hot water below !" 


This ended, our worshipful spoon 
Went to visit an elegant fellow, 
Whose practice, each cool afternoon, 
Was to get most delightfully mellow 
That day, with a black jack of beer, 
It chanced he was treating a party ; 
Says the Saint—‘ This good day, do you hoar, 
I drank nothing to speak of, my hearty ! 
So give me a pull at the pot!” 


The pewter he lifted in sport 
(Believe me, I tell you no fable), 
A gallon he drank from the quart, 
And then placed it full on the table 
“A miracle !”’ every one said, 
And they all took a haul at the stingo ; 
They were capital hands at the trade, 
And drank till they fell: yet, by jingo, 
The pot still frothed over the brim ' 


Next day, quoth his host, ‘' Tis a fast, 

And I've naught in my larder but mutton ; 
And on Fridays. who'd make such repast, 

Except an unchristian-like glutton !” 
Says Pat, ‘* Cease your nonsense, I beg, 

What you tell me is nothing but gammon ; 
Take my compliments down to the leg, 

And bid it come hither a salmon!” 

And the leg most politely complied ' 


You've heard, I suppose, long ago, 
How the snakes, i a manner most antic, 
He marched to the county Mayo, 
And tiandled them into th’ Atlantic 
Hence, not to use water for drink, 
The people of Ireland determine ; 
With mighty good reason, I think, 
Since St. Patrick has filled it with vermin, 
And vipers, and such other stuff‘ 


Oh! he was an elegant blade 

As you'd meet from Fairhead to Kilcrumper ;* 
And though under the sod he is laid, 

Yet here goes his health in a bumper ! 
I wish he was here, that my glass 

He might by art magic replenish ; 
But since he is not—why, alas! 

My ditty must come to a finish, 

Because all the liquor is out! 





* Fairhead is the north-east cape of Ireland; Kilerumper isa ruined church and 
ancient burial ground, between Fermvuy ana Kilworth, ia the county of Cork, the 
southern county of Ireland. 
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THE PERSIAN AMBASSADOR. 


Hussein Khan, the favourite minister of the King of Persia, is about to visit 
this country in the quality of an Ambassador; and, being a personage who will 
create no little sensation in the fashionable circles, we think we cannot bette: 
gratify our readers than by a short memoir of a man, whose extraordinary natural 
talents have raised him from the lowest rank to considerable distinction. In- 
deed, however we may boast that, in our own country, the highest offices are 
Open to every one, without distinction of rank, the same may be said with more 
truth of both Turkey and Persia. In those countries, there does not exist, on 
the part of the sovereign, the slightest disinclination to employ in high office a 
person of talent, even if he be engaged in menial offices. 

Hussein Khan was born in the year 1802, and is the son of a confectioner of 
the court: there was nothing particular im Hussein’s life until he attained his 
twentieth year, when he obtained employment asa clerk in one of the govern- 
ment offices connected with the payment of the army. In this situation he 
showed extraordinary talonts for business, and was rapidly promoted to be 
chef of an inferior bureau. And now it was that the circumstance occurred 
which brought him under the immediate notice of the king himself. The Per- 
Sian army, vn the frontiers of Russia, was ina state of semi-mutiny, and this 
arose from the delay which continually took place in the payment of the troops. 

he king’s remonstrances to the minisicry were met with an assertion that the 
treasury was empty. Hussein, from his official capacity, had good reason to 
believe that this statement was false ; and, at the risk of his life, he found 
means of penetrating into the official residence of the royal treasurer, and be- 
came at once satisfied that his conjectures were true Without mentioning the 
circumstance to any one, he now laid himself out to discover the object of the 
Ministry in thus secreting the revenue; and, by his shrewdness and sagacity, 
he found that a conspiracy forthe dethronement of the king had been formed by 
his brother, and that he had gained over to his interest most of the ministry 
Hussein dared not seek an audience of the king—such a course being unusual, 
he would have been suspected by the ministry, and his objects frustrated. 

He, therefore, put in execution one of the most extraordinary objects that 
ever entered into the mind of man: this was to arrest the whole of the con- 
Splrators at once, on his own authority. He went at once to the officer com- 
manding the household troops, and demanded an officer's guard to assist him 
In arresting a number of delinquents in his own department; this, a8 a matter 
of course, was granted him ; and, proceeding at their head, in the course of an 
hour the whole of the conspirators were gagged and made prisoners in Hussein's 
office—the men under his command never for a moment questioning his au- 
therity. Hussein now presented himself before the king, there being none to 
prevent his demand for an audience being laid before hie Majesty Having de- 
tailed whit he had done ; the King convinced himself of the trath of Hussein's 
stat ments, and appointed him to high office, and the dignity of Khan 

Kussein Khan is on his way to England with his suite: when last we heard 


of him he was at Trieste, where he appeared in full costume at the Opera. 
Hussein 1s tall and graceful in his person, elegant in his manners, and a de- 
voted admirer of the fairsex. Happy will he be if he bucome half as great a 
favourite with our English ladies as his predecessor, who was here some thirty 
years ago, and whose bon mots were the amusement of the public for some time. 


A MASKED BALL ANECDOTE, 


In Russia masquerades are very frequent during the Christmas holidays ; 
and even when merely a ball is to be given it is customary to place lights 
in the windows as a sign that masks will be admitted, though not invited. 
During the Christmas of 1834, a ball was given at St. Petersburg, at the 
residence of a nobleinan, and the windows of the house were illuminated as 
an invitation to masks. A considerable number of persons came masked, 
and among them there appeared a party in the Chinese costume, carrying 
on a palaquin an individual whom they called their lord, and whom they 
weated wih great courtesy. They placed the palanquin in the middle of the 
room, and commenced dancing round it one of their national dances. This be- 
ing ended, the group dispersed, and mingled with the rest of the company. 
They spoke French with perfect fluency, and made themselves exceedingly 
agreeable. After some time they began, one by one, to withdraw; and, at 
last, allimperceptibly slipped away, the person in the palaquin still sitting :no- 
tionless and in dignified silence. ‘The remainder of the guests began to depart, 
and the room being gradually thinned of company, the attention of those who 
remained was directed almost exclusively to the grave and silent Chinese. At 
length the nobleman, at whose residence the entertainment was given, stepped 
up to*the mysterious figure in the palanquin, and politely begged him to re- 
move his mask, that he and his family might see to whom they were indebted 
for the amusement which the party of the Chinese maskers had aflorded them. 
No reply was made to this request, either by word or gesture. Curiosity was 
naturally augmented by this strange conduct. The silent figure took no notice 
of anything passing around him, and at length, patience beiag exhausted, the 
nobleman himself removed the mask. To the horror of all present, the counte- 
nance of acorpse was exposed to view! The police were immediately sent 
for, and upon examination it appeared that the man had been murdered, and 
that the deed must have been committed but a few hours previously. No in- 
formation has ever been obtained as to who the murdered man was, or who 
were the actors in this extraordinary seene : the only thing that could be learn- 
ed was, that the party came in two splendid carriages, with masked servants. 
—{Court Journal.] 


LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 
[Abridged from the Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion.} 

When Easter falls late, the summer fashions date from the promenade of 
Longchamps, where the Parisian elegantes display them for the first time on 
the Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday preceding Easter Sunday. This year 
very few summer toilettes are expected to be seen; but from our private 
sources of information, we shall be able to give our fair readers an account of 
what will be worn at the opening of the season. 

Spencers are expected tucome very much into vogue. We have seen some 
very rich silk ones of light eolour, variously trimmed; their make affords but 
little novelty. An attempt will be made to bring those pointed at the bottom 
of the waist into favour, but it will fail; that style of body is, in fact, exceed- 
ingly elegant and appropriate for evening dress ; it is highly advantageous to 
the shape, wh.ch it forms in a peculiarly graceful manner, but it has too much 
the air of fail dress to be at all proper for morning costume ; and as round 
bodies, however dressy they may be made, are not liable to such objections, 
we feel sure they will keep their ground. We may cite, as among the prettiest 
of the spencers, those of emerald green pou de soie of the richest kind; they 
are made quie high behind, descend a little, but very little, in front, which 
fastens down with fancy silk buttons, and are trimmed with a pelerine lappel, 
bordered with white feather-fringe : the sleeve is tight at top, and the man- 
cheron, of very moderate depth, is bordered with fringe. Others of pale rose 
silk, shot with white, are made with small falling collars, which turn back a 
little on the breast ; the front is trimmed on each side in the stomacher style, 
with a small rouleau of the material of the spencer, dis)osed en serpente, and 
iutermingled with fancy silk buttons. The upper part of the sleeve, which is 
tight, is ornamented in a similar style, and two bias folds that terminate it, are 
edged with white lace, a row of which also borders the collar. The sleeve, full 
in the centre, is terminated by a tight but not very deep cuff, the upper edye of 
which is bordered with lace. 
| 
| 
| 





We have seen some spring pelisses of pou de sote that we think very likely 

to come into vogue. Several had the front trimmed with rouleaus, disposed 

| in jozenges, very small at the top, but increasing in size as they descended, 
and forming a tadblier. A fancy silk ornament, of a novel form was affixed to 
the point of each lozenge at the sides. The body made quite high, and en 
gerbe, was trimmed with a very small double fichu pelerine ; it crosses on the 
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Advices had been received in England of the st e of the foreign t 
at Canton—the dates coming down te 11th iumnee” ” loa 

Advices from Portugal to the 8th April, state that the Ministry was disolved 
the Ministers having tendered their resignations on the 27th of March, in 
consequence of the refusa! of the Chamber of Deputies to vote the number of 
troops which they considered necessary for the year 1839—40, viz: 27,000. 
Tne Queen, it was believed, would close the Cortes for a few months, to allow 
time for the new organization of the government. 

The dates from Madrid are to the 10th of April. Reports reached B 
of an engagement between Cabrera and Van Halen on Se 9th, nde Sion, 
but the particulars were not known. Espartero had entered the province of 
Santander, followed by Maroto at the head of twelve battalions, 

The Liberals of Liverpool have given Mr. OConnell a public dinner: 800 
persons were present. * 

Funds on the 19th 92 5-8. 

Our private letters from London say that the Ministers will have a majority of 
20 on the Test question.. 

Mr. O‘Connell had not spoken on this question at the last date. The debate 
was expected to continue two nights longer. 

The Boundary Question is almost forgotten— but Ministers are determined 
to promote emigration to colonies on a large scale. This is at least good news. 
The public tranquillity is undisturbed. 

Reports of a change of Ministers;continue ; but if the Cabinet come off vic- 
torious in this Test Debate, why should they resign? 

“King Stephen” has been reduced to his proper dimensions by Lord Nor- 
manby at the Colonial Office ; and is now made to know his place. This also 
is good news. 





In relation to the absurd proposal of the London Times to exchange the ter- 
ritory between the St. John and St. Croix for that in dispute, we find the fol- 
lowing letter in that paper of a recent date .— 

[To the Editor of the London Times. ] 

Sir,—In the Times of Thursday last appeared a proposition for the settle- 
ment of the boundary dispute between Great Britain and the United States, of 
so extraordinary a character as to demand a few observations. It is proposed 
that Great Britain shall cede to the United States that portion of New Bruns- 
wick west of the city of St. John, aloug the shore of the Bay of Fundy, until 
it meets the frontier of Maine at the River St. Croix, including the whole of 
‘Charlotte County,” extending north to the military post on the St. John 
River, and thence to follow that line along the highlands from Mars-hill, which 
we claim to be the true one. ‘This, it is said, would be better for both parties, 
because it would secure to England the whole of the disputed territory, and 
keep unbroken the communication between Frederickton and Quebec, while 
Maine would acquire a fine country, to which she has never yet dreamed of 
putting forth a pretension. Certain'y Maine never has dared to ask so much ; 
she would be well aware that such a proposal would be too monstrous to be 
listened to for one moment. In the first place, all the harbours on the Bay 
of Fundy would be yielded to Maine, and possession of the isiands of Campo 
Bello and Grand Manan would not only give her the entire of the fisheries, but 
complete command of the coast. It so happens that all the villages on the St. 
John are on the west side of the river, as well as Frederickton, the seat of 
Government. It would be ridiculous to yield Frederickton, with all the publie 
buildings and extensive barracks, to the Americans, fcr the purpose of securing 
a road from it to Quebec. he great road from St. John, to Frederickton is 
also on the west side of the river. The distance between these places is 65 
miles by land and 84 by water, and there are such physical obstacles on the east 
side as will for ever prevent a road being established there, independently of 
the increased distance. : 

The portion of New Brunswick proposed to be given away contains a very 
respectable proportion of the whole population of the province. Charlotte 
County alone numbered in 1834 no less than 15,852 inbabitants. That county 
manufactures more lumber than any other in the province. ‘The amount sawed 
in 1835 was estimated at £124,343, and it has much increased since. 

St. Andrew's is the capital of Charlotte County, and owns about 15,000 
tons of shipping. To the inquirer into comparative national statistics it may be 
observed, that the imports of St. Andrew’s in 1834 fell little short of those 
imported into all England in 1834, the latter being only £117,000, and the 
former £110,000. Besides St. Andrew's, there are also the ports of St. Ste- 
phen and St. George, in Charlotte County, each owning shipping, among which 
there are a number of whalers. : i 

A very considerable part of the city of St. John would be given up, including 
several batteries, and the complete command of the harbour, while a population 
of not less than 40,000as loyal subjects as breathe under the British tlag would 
be coolly handed over to the tender mercies of their neighbours, in return for 





bosom, and the ends reach only to the ceinture; it is bordered with fancy silk 
trimming. 

We are are assured that, as the season advances, muslin shawls and mantelets, 
lined with coloured silk, embroidered, and trimmed with foreign laces, or our 
initation of them will be very much in vogue. 

There is n» doubt that Italian straw and white chip will this season be the 
materials most decidedly in vogue for hats and bonnets ; for although silk and 
crape will be worn, they certanly will not be so fashionable in the early part of 
the season at least Gerbes of flowers placed in the interior of the brim, and 
ostrich feathers, principally white ones, or marabouts, with rich ribbons, either 
plain or figured in light colours on the crown, will be the stile of trimming 
adopted for these hats. Chip, that prettiest, most delicate, and most fragile 
of all the summer hats and bonnets, will be employed for both Hats will be 
of moderate size, the brims not larger than at present, but more open at the 
sides ; a good many also will be made without curtains at the back, though 
this will not be general Several chip hats will have the crowns trimmed 
with marabouts, but we have reason to think that flowers will be much more 
generally employed. All the early ones will be in request, lilacs particularly ; 
tut the queen of the garden, the rose, in all its beautiful varieties, will be this 
season the flower of predilection in every part of the toilette in which it can be 
introduced. Curtain veils, both of tu/le and Jace, will be very much employed 
for silk bonnets ; but it is doubtful whether lace will be much used for the 
crowns. Silk bonnets will be trimmed with flowers and ribbons, but feathers 
} will not be used for them. The stile + will be altered, for the orna- 

ments will not be placed so low at the sides. ye must cite some pou de soie 

hats, the trimmings of which we consider very novel and tasteful. ‘The shape 
has nas nothing peculiar; they have round, moderate-sized brims, and low 
crowns The ornaments consist of a wreath of flowers placed on the front of 
the crown, and terminating en gerbe on each side. 

The forms of spring dresses are not yet decided, but we have reason to be- 
lieve they will vary but little. : 

The new spring colours will be emerald, and some lighter shades of green, 
light blue, pink, canary ye!low, red and grey, lilac, drab, and rose of diflerent 
shades. Some light shades of grey, and some neutral tints, particularly that 
very delicate one called Eau de ) roy 


Hatest kntelligence. 


The Liverpool (Steamer) arrived last night, having made her passage in 17 
days. She brings papers from Liverpool to the 20th ult., and has nearly 100 


passengers. 

Parliament reassembled after the Easter recess, on the 9th ultimo. On the 
15th, Lord John Russell brought forward his promised motion to take the 
sense of the House of Commons on the conduct of Ministers in administering 
the Government of Ireland, which he considered impeached by the resolution 
of the House of Lorde to appoint a ¢ ommitteeto investigate the administration 
of justice in Ireland. The debate still continued on the 19:h—our last date. 
There can be little doubt that the final vote will be favourable to Ministers, the 
radical members having declared their intention to support them—protesting, 
however, against such vote being considered an approval of their general course 
of policy. 

A Bill had been brought in, after some debate, to deprive Jamaica of its Legis- 
lative Chamber, and to gover the Island by Councellors appointed by the 
Crown, on account of the refractory conduct of the planters, in connection with 
the emancipation system. 

A correspundence haa been laid before Parliament, between the )British and 
Russian cabinets, in which the latter disavows, in the most distinct language, 
all hostile intentions towards the British possessions in India. The detention 
of a British government vessel by the squadron of Admiral Baudin, before Vera 
Cruz, has also produced a correspondence between the Cabinets of St. James 
and the Tuilleries, as it shows in a forcible manner the amicable feelings recipro- 
acally entertained by the two governments. 

The accounts received in England from India, are considered highly favourable 
The native princes are making their peace with the victors, as they advance, and 
there is little doubt that this war will terminate as all the English wars in India 
have terminated in modern times, by increasing the power and the territory of 
the company. 

The brig Retrench, of Greenock, bound from Greenock for New York, with 
45 passengers, was wrecked on the rocks adjoining the Cumbrae lighthouse, 
on the 12th of April Passengers and crew saved—the vessel and cargo a total 


wreck 





the relinquishment of an unrighteous claim to a few hundred square miles of 
the uninhabited wilderness. ‘ ; 

Much more could be said, but I think there is enough. In short, making 
the St. John the boundary between New Brunswick and Maine would be pre- 
cisely similar, and have a very similar effect, to making the River Thames the 


boundary between England and France. 


A NEW BRUNSWICKER IN LONDON. 


The affairs of France had not assumed any angry or alarming aspect at 
the latest dates, and the king archieved what was deemed a triumph in the 
election of M. Passy to the Presidency of the Chamber of Deputies. 
John Galt, the Scottish author, died at Greenock, after a succession of para- 
lytic shocks, with which he has been attacked during several of the last years 
of his life. 
The London papers are full in their accounts of the marriage of the Duke 
of Wellington’s eldest son, the Marquis of Douro, to the lady Elizabeth Hay, 
daughter of the Marquis of Tweedale. 
Lord Brougham was sufficiently recovered to leave Paris for London. His 
Lordship’s indisposition is said to have arisen from his having swallowed a 
needle, 
A Wedding Cake—The cake made in commemoration of the marriage of 
the ‘Marquis of Duro, oldest son of the Duke of Wellington, with Lady E. 
Hay, is the largest known for some years past, it weighing upwards of 100 
Ibs., and decorated with the armoria! bearings of the noble families of Welles- 
ley and Hay. 
Her Majesty wore at the levee on Wednesday, a scarlet velvet train, lined 
with white satin, and trmmed with a rich gold border and swans-down. The 
trimming was mad anof the down of the black swan from New South Wales, 
lately vresequed to her Majesty. 
FRANCE 
We have also received by th's conveyance journals and letters from our 
Paris correspondent to 17th April, inclusive. : | 
During three weeks, the Chamber of Deputies had been occupied in the 
investigation of the returns of the late elections. General corruption by minis- 
terial agents had been developed, several gross cases exposed, and the returns 
involved in them quashed. In the mean time the court had been actively, in- 
cessantly, aud it would appear successfully engaged in sounding and talking 
over the members of the Doctrinaire party, and as many as could be conve- 
riently tempted of the “ Left Ceutre,” or moderately liberal portion of the 
Chamber. Marshal Soult had been moreover persuaded by his son the Marquis 
de Dalmatie, by adroit courtiers, and even, we are assured, by Royalty itself, 
that the ‘‘ Left Centre” in general, the whole of the ‘* Left,”’ and of the ° Ex 
treme Left” sections were indisposed towards hin. He in consequence s¢ pe- 
rated himself from them, and persuaded his friend M. Passy (w ho it is nye 
nothing loth) to suffer himself to be put in nomination ior the Pre mcency c ” % 
Shamber of Deputies in opposition to M. Odilon Barrot, the leader of the Mar ° 
whe was the candidate of the Liberals. The result was a new a P or 
King Louis Philip. The;election for President took place on Tuesday, when 
there were 
For M. Passy, : 
M. Odillon Barrot, 


223 votes. 
193 
Majority for M. Passy, 30 ” 
With this return the Liberal Press was of course — — it ene 
appear that the treachery (as they called the defection) of £ assy anc i 
Doctrinaires, and some few of the Left Centre, had occasioned - apr t — 
the defeat itself, which it had brought about One immediate effect of this 


bad and Bukhur, without any resistance on the part of the natives 














election would be important, namely,—the construction of a ministry, of a pale 
character, certainly, but one which would carry through the session, and afford 
the King time for maturing any further plans he might deem necessary for pre- 
serving to himself the uncontrolled government of France. On his side M 
Thiers is represented to us as completely surprised and chagrined by the result 
of the election for President, which postpones, if not renders unlikely, his ad- 
vent to power. The King has never displayed more talent than in thus break- 
ing up the most formidable coalition on parliamentary record in France, since 
that of the 221 in 1830 

From the East Indies The British troops, | ve taken possession ¢ f Hydra- 
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The possession of these places, it is said, will give the complete command 
of the Indus. : a 

The Ameers of Scinda have submitted to the British Government. 

Sir H. Fane retains the command of the troops. 

The state of British interests is represented as highly satisfactory. 

India.—When the second division of the Bombay army landed at Karachee, 
it experienced considerable resistance, and the natives did not yield until the 
naval force had bombarded the town. The Ameers of that district of the 
country then submitted to the terms of peace dictated by the British commander, 
including the immediate payment of 27 lacs of repees, equal to £270,000, and 
an engagement to equip and pay an auxiliary force of 4000 men, who are to be 
commanded by officers of the East India Company, and to be employed in the 
operations against Cabool. The services of this corps are to be continued until 
Shah Soojah shall be firmly seated upon the Cabool throne. H. Fane, with the 
advanced guard of the Bengal army, had arrived at Sharkanpoor, at which point 
of rendezvous the Bombay forces, under Sir Jchn Keen, were expected to join 
in a few days. It was apprehended that no farther progress would be made till 
after the hot season. Great hopes were entertained that Colonel Pottinger had 
returned to Herat, and that his mission would not prove unsuccessful —{Morn- 
ing Post.) 

Rome.—This city is crowed with foreigners. The following have been pre- 
sented to the Pope: Lords, Shrewsbury, Newry, and Fitzgerald ; Sirs, J- 
Dixon, A. Brooke, J. Millman. The hon. F. Browne, Mr. V. Swart, Messrs- 
Weld, Ornett, Ousely, Higgins, E. Stanley, and H. Colville; Cols. Drake and 
Everard ; and Captains Harpe and Barnwell. The canonizauon of the five 
saints takes place in the middle of May, at an expense of £30,000, and is the 
great attraction. A new opera by Prospero Selli has been produced with entire 
success under the title of Medea. E Garcia was much applauded. 

Vienna.—Malle. Taglioni will make her first appearance at the Italian Opera 
on the first of April. She is not yet arrived, but is hourly expected: her salary 
will be 1000 florins a night. Baron Martin, the director of the Emperor's 
Cabinet, died on the 16th. Sir Henry Bethune, late in the service of the king 
of Persia, is here. Hussein Khan, the ambassador from the court of Persia to 
that of St. James’s, is also here ; it is stated that his mission is not to be ful- 
filled, and that he will shortly return to Persia. The ex royal family of France 
are now residing at Goritz. The Bourbons are great favourites with the in 
habitants, as they are particularly generous. The duke of Bordeaux is a fine 
young man ; he possesses a considerable talent for oq ees 3 Prince Polignac 

bers, and dines with the royal party every day: he leaves onthe 5th. The 
vee of the royal party in Goritz is very advantageous to that place, as 
French have scttled there. 
dunich.—The authorities are using every endeavour to put an end to the 
custom of duelling, so especially prevalent among the students. A proclama- 
tion of the 21st ultimo, threatened the subordinate authorities with the heaviest 
penalties if they did not use every exertion to put down the practice. 

Berlin.—That illustrious astronomer, Sir John Herschel, has been elected 
foreign member of the mathematical class of the Academy of Science, and the 
king has confirmed the election. 

St. Petersburg.—Vhalberg has arrived here, and has given a series of con- 
certs, which have been very suecessful. A telegraph to the city of Warsaw is 
in the course of construction, and is of a different nature from those hitherto 
executed ; it is the invention of a Polish architect. It is understood that the 
treaty of marriage between the hereditary grand duke of Russia and an arch- 
duchess of the house of Austria is broken off. 

Lisbon.—The partisans of Don Miguel appear to be gaining ground in the 
eyes of the court: to what this tends no one even guesses. There were 
26,057 pipes of port exported to England in 1838. 

Athens.—General Gordon has left the service of King Otho. 


Constantinople.—The duke of Devonshire and suite are here. Her majesty 
the queen dowager of England is expected from Malta, and the duke of Buc- 
cleugh from Naples. The king of Persia has agreed to allow his two nephews 
who reside here 40,000 florins annual pension, provided they resign all claims 
to the throne. 

ee 
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JAMAICA—SUSPENSION OF ITS CONSTITUTION, 
House of Commons, April 9. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE moved for leave to bring in a bill ‘‘to make temporary 
provision for the government of Jamaica.” He expressed much regret that the 
measure he proposed had been rendered necessary by the course which the 
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ing Legislature, some body of persons to frame with impartiality and calmness 
the laws which were imperatively demanded. 

He proposed to suspend the conatitution of Jamaica for five years, and that 
the Government should be acministered by the Governor and Council, with 
three commissioners to assist the Council with their advice. 

Mr. GOULBURN refrained from going into the merits of the bill, the pro- 
visions of which Mr. Labouchere had explained in so imperfect and shadowy e 
manner. He had been always opposed to the establishment of Colonial Assem- 
blies ; but the privilege having been granted, it was a very serious matter forci- 
bly to withhold it from a colony. He thought that in this dispute with the 
Jamaica Assembly, Government had not acted with discretion. The Assem- 
bly liad not been warned that the consequence of a refusal to pass the Prisons 
Bill would be interference with the administration of their local affairs by Par- 
liament ; on the coatrary, they had been told by the Colonial Secretary, that it 
would be necessary to legislate on this matter in 1840, if not sooner. There 
was nothing positive here: yet the Jamaica Prisons Bill did not obtain the 
usual clause, that if an equivalent measure were within a certain time passed 
by the Colonial Legislature, the act of Parliament should be of no effect; it 
left no locus penitent.@. Moreover, it was not specially mentioned to the As 
sembly in the Governor's speech ; the members of the Legislature were left to 
learn it as they might by common proclamation. No softening, no explanatory 
language was used; a harsh act was performed in a very irritating manner. 
Under these circumstances, some allowance ought to be made for the violent 
anid indecorous language of the Assembly. 

Sir GEORGE GREY contended that the Jamaica Assembly had been 
treated with forbearance , that they had repeatedly been warned of the neces- 
sity of Parliamentary interference, and notwitastanding had refused to perform 
their duty. It would have been inexcusable in the British Government to have 
delayed longer in bringing forward a measure absolutely necessary for carrying 
out the Emancipation Act. 

Mr. GLADSTONE could not see that the Legislature of Jamaica had com- 
mitted any act which justified the suspension of the cunstitution. In his opinion, 
time had not been given to the Assembly to legislate on the subject of prisons 
They should have been allowed the opportunity, which had been denied to them, 
of perusing Captain Pringle’s Report. Something more than the mere conve- 
nience of the Smee Government was required to justify the violent inter- 
ference with colonial privileges which the present measure sanctioned. 

Mr. GODSON protested against the bill. It was plain that Ministers had 
eagerly seized the opportunity of a quarrel with the Assembly on the Prisons 
Bill, to suspend the Jamaica constitution. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said that, without doubt the English people, who had 
paid twenty millions for emancipation, had a full right to require that the 
spirit of the Emancipation Act should not be contravened by the Colonial As- 
semblies. The Jamaica Assembly had not evinced any inclination to act in the 
spirit of that measure. So much must be admitted on all sides. But neverthe- 
less, it was necessary to look closely into the conduct of Government in this 
matter. It did appear to him, that the pretence for getting rid of the Jamaica 
Assembly hud heen eagerly laid hold of. This was no light matter. From 
the earliest period of its existence as a British colony, Jamaica had enjoyed a 
free constitution ; for which it was now proposed to substitute arbitrary govern- 
ment— 

What they proposed was, to suspend the representative form of government 
in Jamaica, and to govern it by means of a Governor, with a Council appointed 
by the Crown, and three Commissioners—salaried Commissioners, he pre- 
sumed. What sum annually would these persons have power to raise? He 
believed not less than half a million of money. He apprehended that the an- 
nual revenue was now more than 4C0,000/. ‘They could not stir a step in 
enacting any act without fresh taxation. Fresh taxation must be imposed ; 
and the proposal now made was that the island of Jamaica should be subjected, 
in respect of taxation, to the arbitrary decree of a Governor, assisted by an 
insular Council, consisting of eight or nine persons, with three salaried Com- 
missioners to be sent out from this country. At the very time when the 
Government were making this proposal, they had a report from their own Com- 
missioner who had been sent out to Canada, and who told them that their Ca- 
nadian form of government was entirely wrong, and that they ought to make 
the Executive Officers of their colonies subject to the immediate control of the 
Popular Assemblies there. While, therefore, the people of Jamaica read the 
recommendation of Lord Durham's despatch, advising such a popular form of 
government as would make the Executive Officers responsible to Popular As- 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE said that Sir Robert Peel was mistaken in supposing 
that the abrupt prorogation alone prevented the Assembly from passing the 
bills which they left incomplete. There was no intention of passing the more 
important measures. 
Sir ROBERT PEEL said, that a deputation of gentlemen cennected with 
Jamaica had assured him that the Assembly were prepared to provide for the 

eneral exigencies of the civil service, which were included in their offer to 
, ea the claims of the public creditor. The deputation had solicited his 
support; which, however, he had not promised. 

_ At iven to bring in the bill 
Lord STANLEY would not oppose the introduction of the bills; but he 
feared they would not prove satisfactory to the people of Scotland. The first 
bill went to restrict the franchise and deprive the people of Scotland of a quali- 
cation perfectly good in England and Ireland. There were str ong obje ctions 
to an Appeal Court. 
Leave given to bring in the bills. 

RUSSIAN AGENTS IN THE EAST. 

In the House of Lords, on Thursday, the Earl of Aberdeen rose to put some 
questions to Lord Melbourne respecting certain papers which had been put 
on the table. 

Iu those papers frequent mention was made of the interference of a Russian 
agent in the East ; indeed, it was quite clear that the opinions of that gentle- 
man had had considerable weight in the decisions of the Governor-General. 
He took it for granted that explanations had both been demanded and received 
from the Court of St. Petersburg: indeed, he understood that such had 
actually been the case; and, moreover, that such explanations were satisfac- 
tory. He further understood it to be the intention of her Majesty's ministets 
to lay the papers relating to those explanations before Parliament. If such 
was their intention, he could not but think that the natural and fair course 
would have been to have produced the explanations at the same time with 
the papers containing the matters to which they referred. That would have 
been the honest, straightforward course to pursue, although perhaps not 
exactly that suited to her Majesty’s Government. Was it the intention of 
Government to lay those explanations on the table of their Lordships’ House 2 

Lord MELBOU BNE said, that explanations had been given by the Russian 
Government, and they were satisfactory. He hoped the papers containing 
those explanations would soon be laid on the table ; but the consideration of 
which should be given, and which withheld, had occupied more time than had 
been anticipated. 

What the noble earl might mean to insinuate by saying that the course 
adopted in respect to those papers was not the fair course, and that the fair 
might not perhaps be suitable to the wishes of her Majesty's Government, 
he could not understand ; but it was, he supposed, in accordance with that 
courteous and agreeable style of expression which prevailed on the other 
side of the house, and which often made the noble earl state matters in a 
tone and temper which were entirely diffrent from his real feeling and charac- 
ter. Nobody could have a greater respect for his noble friend opposite than he 
had; but he must say, that his noble friend had the most unhappy and the 
most uncourteous mode of expressing his sentiments of any noble lord in that 
House : in proof of which, he need only refer to what had fallen from his noble 
friend on the present occasion. 

The Duke of WELLINGION said, it was most desirable that the papers 
with the explanations should be given without delay, as an erroneous impres- 
sion existed on this subject. 





IRISH POLICY OF MINISTERS. 
House of Commons, April 15. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL rose and said, Sir, on the 2let of March last the 
House of Lords resolved to appoint a Select Committee, to inquire into the 
state of Ireland since the year 1835, with respect to crime and outrage, which 
have rendered life and property insecure in that part of the empire. T thoeght 
it my duty, on the very next day, to state the view which I took of that resolu- 
tion of the House of Lords, and to say that I should ask for the expression of 
an opinion of this house with respect to the administration of affairs in Ireland. 
Of the importance of that motion both to Ireland and the Uvited Kingdom, it 
is quite unnecessary that I should say anything. With regard to the anxiety 
which I feel on the fate of the motion, it is impossible that | should adequately 
express my feelings. I shall therefore at once state my views on the resolution 
of the House of Lords, and on an amendment of which notice has been given 





semblies—while they were reading this principle of colonial government, as 
laid down by their own Commissioner for Canada, they would at the same time 
read this bill, which for five years not only did not make the Executive Officers 
responsible to the Popular Assembly, but destroyed populai representation 
altogether, and rested taxation itself upon the arbitrary dictates of a Governor 





Assembly of Jamaica had pursued. That body, at their meeting in October 
last, had positively refused to pass any bill except such as were required for 
the discharge of engagements to the public creditor. ‘The House would recol- 
lect that Parliament had seen fit to enact a bill for the regulation of prisons in 
the West Indies ; but not until five applications had been unsuccessfully made 
to the Jamaica Assembly to induce that body to pass a bill which should pre- 
vent the enormities proved to be common in the prisons of the island. Under 
the system of slavery, punishinents were generally administered by the master 
on his own estate, and therefore the state of the prisons was a matter of little 
consequence comparatively ; but, after the emancipation of the Negroes, of- 
fences were punished by imprisonment and discipline in prison. It had become 
usual to commit Negroes to gaol for trifling offences, and then punish them 
severely on the pretence of breaches of prison discipline. It was proved by the 
report of Captain Pringle, who had been specially employed to examine the 
state of the prisons, and the despatches of Lord Sligo and Sir Lonel Smith to 
Lord Glenelg, that women were tied to the tread-mill for twenty-four succes- 
sive hours, and cruelly flogged ; that one woman had been flogged to death, 
and that a coroner's jury had returned a verdict, that she died from * apoplexy, 
caused by excitement!” It appeared from other statements communicated 
by the Governors of Jamaica, that the flogging of women in gaol was a com- 
mon practice ; “in St. Ann’s District it passed all calculation.” Mr. Labou- 
chere read extracts from several documents to this effect. Measures which 
had been taken for the protection of the Negroes during the term of apprentice- 
ship, became of no effect when the apprenticeship was abolished ; and the 
Assembly, as had been said, absolutely refused to enact any bill as a substitute 
for those measures, or for the better regulation of prisons and the prevention 
of the shocking enormities he had detailed. Under these circumstances, the 
Government had introduced the Jamaica Prison Bill, which was carried last 
session. ‘The measure passed the Lords unanimously ; Lord Ellenborough, 
who was well acquainted with Colonial subjects, declaring his entire approba- 
uon, after careful perusal of the bill. It passed the Commons unanimously — 
indeed, sub silentio ; but not without the knowledge of gentlemen connected 
with Jamaica; tor Mr. Burge presented a protest against it to the Wolonial 
Office, a copy of which protest was moved for by the Marquis of Chandos. 
The spirit which actuated the Assembly of Jamaica, appeared from resolutions 
whien they passed on receiving a bill to amend the Apprenticeship Act, parts 
of which Mr. Labouchere read to the House— 

“This House does not dread a comparison with the Commons of England 
in the success of their legislation. Our laws have not been defied, as by the 
Irish opponents of tithes ; murders are not committed in our island by com- 
panies of armed men in open day; nor do bands prow! about at night, setting 
fire to barns and ricks of corn; nor do our labourers and artisans combine, as 
of late in Dublin and Glasgow, to raise wages, even by maiming and murder 
Our courts are never occupied with the obscenities which disgrace England, nor 
do our husbands and daughters resort to them to expose their own shame for a 
money-price. ‘Tne horrible trade of Burke, (and we fear, of many tmore,) which 
has given a new word to the English language, was never heard of here, nor 
nave we ever known an instance of parents putting their infant families to 
death, to save them from the protracted sufferings of starvation. It is not in 
Jamaica that unfortunate mothers outrage nature, by the destruction of their 
new-born offspring, to avoid the cruel persecution of a hard-hearted and de- 
stroying morality ; nor is it under our laws that wretches commit suicide to 
escape the refuge which is provided for worn-out and aged industry. We have 
no corn-laws to add to the wealth of the rich, nor poor-laws to imprison, under 
pretence of maintaining the poor. We cannot, as the English Parliament does, 
boast of a pauper law which has taken millions from the necessities of the des- 
titute, to add to the luxuries of the wealthy.” * * * * 

Was an Assembly, capable of using such language as this in a deliberate 
state paper, fit to legislate for the population of Jamaica !— 

He might be told, that it would be better to wait until, the exeicise of their 
elective rights by the Negro population brought its own remedy to the evil : 
but under the present registration laws, the Negro population would be incom- 
petent to exercise any elective rights for the next fifteen months ; and although, 
at the expiration of that period, there was reason to believe that, from the low 
ness of the qualification, that class of the community would exercise a consi- 
derable—a preponderating influence in the House of Assembly—yet he thought 
it would be very unadvisable to allow the House of Asseinbly to go on levis 
lating in the spirit they had manifested for fifteen mouths, on the prospect 
that, at the end of that period, there would be introduced into the Assembly 


t a 
preponcerating number of persons representing a class of persons smarting uu 
der Weir myuries, irritated and aggrieved. He could not himself contemplat 
such a pros ect without alarin. He co ild reauy iihagine no plan whic r alk rd- 
ed a reason e hope ol bringing the preat measure Which had been undertaken 
to a success! st ie, except that of interposing, for 4 period of time, some |x 

Of individuals not actuated by the passions aud interests which filled the exist 


There might be a necessity for this. There might be no other alternative to 
resort to; and after hearing counsel on the part of the people of Jamaica and 
| the merchants connected there was no alternative but this most painful one : 
but he intended, before he finally resolved to adopt such a course, to consider 
all that it might possibly affect. 

He must be persuaded that remonstrance and the means of conciliation had 
been exhausted, before he consented to the measure. He could make allow- 
ances for the violent language employed by the Jamaica Assembly. It was a 
complaint that they had refused to pass necessary measures—that seventeen 
bills were left incomplete : but the Assembly had expressly told the Governor, 
that but for his premature prorogation, many of those bills would have been 
willingly passed — 


were acting upon principle. for which they had themselves contended, and 
which they considered the’ pride and boast of their free constitution. Let 
them then learn to make some allowance for intemperate language. Let them 
use the language of moderation and conciliation in addressing a Popular As- 
sembly acting under irritated feelings; and unless they proved the absolute 
| neeessity of the alternative either of abandoning their own Prisons Bill or abol- 
ishing the constitution of Jamaica, let them not agrce to a proposal the con- 
sequences of which were so alarming, not only to Jamaica but to other states 
which prided themselves upon their popular forms of government: and above 
| all, let them not give those Governments reason to dread that the abolition of 
slavery was inconsistent with the maintenance of free government 

Dr. LUSHINGTON said, it was true that the Jamaica Assembly had not 
insisted upon the repeal of the Prisons Bill; therefore the alternative men- 
tioned by Sir Robert Peel was not strictly put to the Government 
| Assembly had resolved not to resume its functions till they should know 
whether the British Parliament was to be a partaker in its governing power. 
The Assembly's resolution said— : 

‘We will also acknowledge that they can seize by force on the powers 
which they do not possess in law or reason ; but there cannot be two legisla- 
tures in one state. If the British Parliament is to make laws for Jamaica, it 
must excercise that prerogative without a partner. The freeholders of Jamaica 
will not send representatives to a mock assembly, nor will representgtives be 
found to accept a service so docked and crippled. The Popular branch of the 
Legislature will cease to exist ; and if any taxes are demanded, they must be 
levied at the point of the sword.” . 

Sir Lionel Smith had directed the attention of the Assembly to three mea 

sures of ‘vital importance,’’—for the regulation of contracts wetween masters 
| and servants, to prevent the occupation of grounds by persons having no right 
to them, and new provisions respecting the militia. The Assembly refused 
to proceed with these measures, thus abandoning their proper functions. Had 
it not- therefore become absolutely necessary for Parliament to interfere? He 
admitted that nothing short of absolute necessity justified the proposed kind 
of interference. 

Lord STANLEY blamed the conduct of Government, and especially the 
want of conciliation in Sir Lionel Smith. He pointed out discrepancies in Sir 
| Lionel’s reported speeches and his desvatches to the Colonial Office— 
| He would refer particularly to the answer of Sir Lionel Smith to Mr. Philipps, 
| the Baptist mmister, on the Ist of January, giving a good account of the con- 

duct of the apprentices, and stating that ‘in no case where there had been fair 
| remuneration and kind treatment” had there been any difficulty in getting work 
| 
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done ; but in his communication to the Colonial Office, dated the 8th day of 

January, only one week later, Sir Lionel Smith stated that “ the disposition to 

labour was not at ail increased, and that both parties appeared to be unreason- 
| able.” He thought it was clear that Sir Lionel Smith had taken a partisan 
| view of the question. He was most anxious to take the earliest opportunity of 
| Saying, that although he offered no opposition to the introduction of this mea- 
| Sure, he was far from being satisfied that either her Majesty’s Government was 
| free from blame in the course which they had hitherto pursued towards the 
colony fof Jamaica, or still less that there was at this moment an over- 
| whelming necessity which rendered it at this moment absolutely indispens 


! \ : | 
able to take a step which he was sure no gentleman in that House would 
agrec to unless it were proved to be indispensable,—namely, to take away | 


, 
| the legislative functions of the colony, and to substitute for them a most arbi 
trary power, consisting of a Governor, a Council, and some gentlemen sent eut 


irom this country, such as those who had gone to Canada to legislate. at three 


days’ notice, on the most important affairs of the island 
Lord JOHN RUSSELL contended for the necessity of th measure before 
House. on the ground that the Jamaica Assembly would 1 ot perform its 
dutv in carr gout the E lancipation Act From the pro eedings of the As- 
nDiv it Was manuidest that the supreme legislative power of the British Par- 
Ali esisted ind it became a est ‘ ther the J maica Assem 
vo British Parliament should exe é 


It should always be remembered, that those men were Englishmen ; that they | 


But the | 


by a Right Hon. Gentleman opposite. ‘There are some points in that amend- 
| ment which it is necessary that I should notice before I go inio the main sub- 
i of discussion to uight. It is necessary that | should notice that part of the 
| amendment which says that “the expression called for is only an expression of 
opinion upon one part of the policy of the Executive Government.” Lord 
| John Russell then proceeded to say there was.no proper parallel, he thought, 

between the enquiry appointed by the other House, and the returns ordered by 

this. The |Lora’s enquiry conveyed a censure, while the order for the returns 

to the Commons had been so qualified as to exclude it. The Commons, not 

the Lords, should be the enquiring parties, where the conduct of Ministers was 
| to be impeached; but here the Lords had taken an initiative measure, 

the effect of which, if not counteracted, must be to leave the Government crip- 

pled. It had, therefore, become imperative on the Government to take the 
| opinion of this House; and if a collision should arise, it would be one not 
| voluntarily incurred by Ministers. After adverting to a precedent, that of 1703 
(commonly called the Scottish plot), the noble Lord proceeded to ask by which 
opinions, if the two houses should differ. the Government were to steer! By 
the opinions of the representatives of the people. (Cheers.) If it was incumbe: t 
on Ministers to wait for the result of the Lords’ inquiry, it might be necessary 
to wait for a year, perhaps a couple of ye-rs, till it should suit their Lordships’ 
leisure to conclude. To adopt the intended amendment would therefore be a 
positive degradation to the House of Commons. The noble Lord then pro 
ceeded to take a retrospect of Irish history from the outset of the reign of 
George III, Our Irish legislation during a great part of that period hrd been 
unwise, illiberal, and unsuccessful. Between the year 1775, the date of the 
Whiteboy Act, and the year 1824, the other nations of the world had been re- 
modelled by revolutions, and England had advanced in the path of prosperity, 
but at the end of that long period Ireland was as wretched as at its commence- 
| ment. Had that wretchedness been owing to the excesses of former Govern- 
} ments in liberality to her people and favour to their religion? Alas, no. At 
| Jast, indeed, concession was made ; but, being produced by fear, it excited no 
gratitude. He hunself had undoubtedly concurred in the Coercion Bill; but he 
| had also contemplated measures of conciliation to attend it. Lord Oxman- 
| town had reported in 1834 a fearful state of combination and outrage ; it was 
until 1835 that Lord Normanby succeeeded to the Government of Ireland and 
| 
| 
| 





vet the state of things which now existed was very different. (Cheers.) 
Aheady the proportions of convictions to committals had increased ; and as ju 
rors should become convinced that the country was fairly dealt with, the pro 
portion of convictions would become still greater. The exercise of the pre 
rogative of mercy had been assailed ; but he protested] against setting up the 
House of Lords in judgment upon the Crown's prerogative. Popular associs- 
tions had been complained of ; but it was no wonder they increased, when tle 
Orange party had shown that the petitions of the People were in vain, and that 
the only concessions ever obtained were by association. (Hear, hear, hear.) 
The exercise of patronage had been censured ; but a Government was justified 
In giving its patronage to its own supporters , and the supporters of the pre- 
sent Government were the people of Ireland. (loud cheers.) The real cause 
of evil was the expulsion of the People from their land. So deep seated a 
cause it would not be practicable for a Government at once to cure; it cou d 
not ** minister to a mind diseased, and pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow,’ 
but it might, with time, do much by wholesome provisions by the maintenance 
of the poor, and by measures having due regard to the religion of the majority 
On the other hand, little confidence would ever be yielded by the People to 
an adminstration of men who would quarrel with them about a value of S8/. or 
10/. for their franchise ; nor would they believe that this house could mean 
well to them if it should vote with the Lords on this question. (Hear, hear.) 
He was aware that the extreme Reformers were unfavourably disposed to thé 
Government. Their arguments he would deal with when the Hon. Member 
for Finsbury should move his amendment ; and then, too, he would re-state his 
own declorations, not as they had been carelessly, or perhaps carefully, miste- 
presented by others, but as he himself had uttered them. They might be made 
aground for expelling the Government, but he was not prepared to unsay 
them, either as to Ireland or as to the rest of the empire. ** Our dismissior,” 
said he, ‘“* may be an evil for Ireland, but for ourselves we have nothing to re- 
| gret—for ourselves we have nothing to repent. We have endeavoured to 
unite the two countries by affection, to strengthen them agaist all enemies, 
and to found the Irish Government upon love and good will ; and if we fall, we 
fall in an attempt to knit together the hearts of the People.” The Noble Lord 
then moved his resolution, amidst very great cheering 

Sir ROBERT PEEL rose aud proposed an amendment which was embraced 
in the following Resolutions :— 











| Resvlved, That, on the 13th day of March last, a motion was made in this 
| house for the production of various documents connected with the state of Ire- 
| land in re spect to crime and outrage, including communications made to the Irish 
government relating to offences connected with mbbonism, and all memorials, 
resolut " dresses, forwarded to the Irish government by magistrates, OF 
fficial persons, in respect of crimes and outrages committed iu rela 
and ‘he answers thereto 
‘That the period included within the returns so for extends, from t 
commencement of the year 1835 to the prese ne; and t the movion me 
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fur the production of them was assented to by this house, nu opposition to it 
having been offered on the part of her Majesty's government. 

** That, on the 21st of Merch last, the House of Lords appointed a select 
committee ‘to inquire into the state of Ireland since tne year 1835, in respect 
to crime and outrage, which have rendered life and property insecure im that 
part of the empire.’ 

That, in consequence of the appointment of such committee by the House 
of Lords, it has been proposed that this house should resolve ‘ That it is the 
opinion of this house that it is expedient to persevere in those principles which 
have guided the executive government of Ireland of late years, and which have 
tended 'o the effectual administration of the law, and the general improvement 
of tbat part of the United Kingdom.’ 

‘‘Resolved, That it appears to this house that the appointment of a com- 
mittee of inquiry by the House of Lords, under the circumstances and for the 
purpose above mentioned, does not justify her Majesty's Ministers in calling 
upon this house without previous inquiry, or even the production of the in- 
formation which this house has required, to make a declaration of opinion with 
respect to one branch of the publie policy of the executive government, still 
less a declaration of opinion which is neither explicit as to the princrples which 
it professes to approve, nor definite as to the period tu which it refers; and 
that it is not fitting that this house should adopt a proceeding which bas the 
appearance of calling in question the undoubted right of the House of Lords to 
inquire iato the state of Ireland in respect to crime and outrage, more espe- 
cially when the exercise of that right by the House of Lords does not interfere 
with any previous proceeding or resvlution of the House of Commons, nor with 
the progress of any legislative measure assented to by the House of Commons, 
or at present under its consideration.” 

Sir R. PEEL, in proposing his amendment, laid down two propositions—that 
it was not expedient, except under peculiar circumstances, to pass abstract re- 
solutions; and that the expediency was aggravated when such resolutians 
tended to place the Commons in unjust conflict with the Lords. A vote of 
confidence, or want of confidence, on a single point of policy, was a dangerous 
resource. A good government might be attacked and beaten on some one weak 
point ; and on some one strong point abad government might be propped and 
furnished with a general but false credit. A vote ona single point might, in- 
deed, have the advantage of particular explicitness ; but if, as here, a statesman 
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pathy with the difficulties under which he laboured ; and that it would afford 
it great pleasure to assist him in repelling the attacks of Runjeet Sing on his 
dominions ; that it was ready to furnish him with a sum of money for the pur- 
pose, and to continue the supply annually, expecting in return the Ameer's 
good offices; that it was in its power to forward the pecuniary assistance as 
far as Bokhara. with which state it had friendly and commercial relations.” 
Having full information of all these intrigues from the vigilant Sir Alexander 
Burnes, Lord Auckland resolved to strike the first blow ; and commenced the 
expedition against Affghanistan, and the eperations against Persia, with which 
the reader is acquainted. We perceive from a conversation in the House of 
Lords ou Thursday, that explanations from the Russian Government as to the 
proceedings of its emissaries were demanded—given—and deemed satisfac- 
tory. 
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The Liverpool arrived on Tuesday evening, having made her passage in 
seventeen days. The weather, we understand, was very favourable, and the 
voyage might have been performed in a much shorter time, had not Capt. Fay- 
rer deemed it prudent to take a very southerly course to avoid the numerous 
icebergs which are this year known to beset the northern latitudes in an ex- 
traordinary degree. She brings Liverpool papers to the 20ch, and London to 
the 19th ult. 

The Test Question, as it is called, was brought before the House of Com- 
mons agreeably to notice by Lord John Russell on the 15th, and continued the 
subject of keen and anxious debate up to the period of the departure of the 
Liverpool; a great number of members had spoken, and many others had signi- 


fied their intention of offering their sentiments before the discussion should close. 





ventured not to specify his men, his period, nor his principles, he only involved 
the House in embarrassment, Again, no one could separate the individual 
minister from the éntiré government, and a compliment to Lord Normanby im- 


Its result, therefore, must remain unknown until we have later accounts. The 
opinion prevailed, however, that ministers would, upon the final division, have 


— a compliment to the whole cabinet under whom he acted : just as, when | a majority of from fifteen to twenty. Even this will be meagre enough for a 


uord Glenelg’s policy was attacked last year, Lord Palmerstun hastened to | 
the rescue with the affectionate warmth of Nisus in Euryalus’ peril, told the 
house that an attack on Lord Glenelg was at attack on his colleagues, and that 





; reform Cabinet, and one claiming to be so liberal and enlightened as the pre- 
| sent. 


no minister could be a scapegoat for the rest. No period was limited to this | We cannot pretend to present even an outline of this lengthened discussion, 


resolution of approval. Did the noble lor mean to include the days of Lord | 
Wellesley and Lord Melbourne, when the former was Lord Lieutenant, or 

when the latter was Chief Secretary? In that case he would vote, what he 

was sure he did not mean, an approval of his (Sir R. Peel’s) public policy, for 

he was Secretary for the Home Department when they held these offices. No ; 

he meant only the days which have succeeded Lord Normanby’s appointment in 

1835. Then, why had he not the manliness to say so? The noble lord in 1837 

challenged the House of Lords to an inquiry, twitting them with their majority. 

They inquire now, and he questions their title to do so. No wonder the Peers 

deemed it needful to inquire into the security of life, when one of their own 

body had been murdered without so much as a clue to detection. The Right 

Hon. Baronet came. in the last place, to consider the averments of the Minis- 

terial resolution. The principles, he said, for governing Ireland, ought to be 

the impartial administration of law, and the equally impartial distribution of 
mercy, without attempt at display. As to patronage, religious creeds ought 

not to be made a ground of selection, though political opinions might properly 

be so: but this should be to the exclusion of all persons belonging to any asso- 

ciations which tended to the disturbance of the public peace; and all should 

be done with a never-failing regard to the maintenance of the Established 

Church in Ireland. This might be offensive to some who heard him, but if 
power was attainable only by a sacrifice of the Church, he was prepared to 
abandon the prospect of power for ever. He took a brief review of various 
measures of the Irish administration, particularly the indiscriminate system of 

pardon for effect, the appointment of Mr. Pigot, a member of the Association, 

to be first the legal adviser of the Castle, and now Solicitor General ; and the 

continuance of Lord Headfort in a houshold office about her, Majesty, after 
having moved a resolution, at a public meeting in Ireland, that peace could 

not be expected while the present Church Establishment should stbsist. In 
conclusion, the Right Hon. Bart. solemnly warned the House, esptcially with 
reference to the present state of foreign affairs, and of the population in our 
northern counties, against the mischief of anything like misunderstanding be- 
tween the two Houses of Parliament. 

After other members had spoken, an adjournment of the debate took place. 

———— 
BLOCKADE OF MEXICO.—SEIZURE OF THE PILOT IN Aa 
BRITISH VESSEL. 
London, April 3, 1839. 
Count Sebastiani to Viscount Palmerston. 

My Lord,—I am expressly charged by the King, my master, to make known 
to the British government the deep regret which his Majesty feels at the 
removal which has taken place of a Mexican pilot from on board the Express 
packet. 

When Admiral Baudin unfortunately directed this measure, he was not 
aware that the vessel belonged to the British marine. This incident, therefore, 
was the result of a mistake, and in no degree of a want of respect for the 
English flag Sincerely deplored by the government of the King, as well as 
by the commander of our squadron, a similar error will not occur again; and 
the strictest instructions will secure henceforward the most scrupulous and 
vigilant attention, under similar circumstances. 

In conveying to the knowledge of your Excellency these explanations, I ven- 
ture, in the name of my government, to express to you its contidence that they 
will appear sufficient to the British government ; and that nothing will hence- 
forward disturb the union which we ourselves have so much at heart to main- 
tain unimpaired between the two countries, as well as between tbe two flags. 

Accept, my lord, the renewed assurance of my high consideration 

[Signed] H. SEBASTIANI 
Viscount Palmerston to Count Sebastiani. 
Foreign Office, April 9, 1839. 

Monsieur le Comte,-~-T have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
Excellency’s letter of the 3d inst., in which your Excellency informs me that 
you have been expressly charged by the King, your master, to testify to the 
British government the profound regret which his Majesty has felt at the re- 
moval which has taken place of a Mexican pilot from on board the Express 
packet. 

Your Excellency further informs me, that when Admiral Baudin unfortu- 
nately directed this measure, he was not aware that the vessel belonged to the 
British marine, and that the measure therefore was the result of a mistake only, 
and not in any way of a want of respect for the English flag; that being sin- 
cerely deplored by the government of the King, as well as by the commander 
of the French squadron, a similar error will not occur again, and that the strict 
€st instructions will secure henceforward the most scrupulous and vigilant at- 
tention under analogous circumstances. 

I have not failed to lay your Excellency’s communication before the Queen, 
my mistress ; and I have great satisfaction in stating to your Excellency, by 
her Majesty’s commands, that the explanation of this affair on the part of his 
Majesty, the King of the French, as conveyed in your Excellency’s letter, is 
entirely satisfactory. 

I will only add, that her Majesty’s government fully participate in the friendly 
sentiments expressed by your Excellency on the part of the government of 
France, and that they sincerely trust that nothing may ever arise to impair the 
strength of that union which now happily subsists between the two countries 

I have, &c., [Signed } PALMERSTON. 
——— 
RUSSIAN INTRIGUE IN THE EAST. 

Despatches from Colonel Shiel, at Erzeroom, dated the 26th February, have 
been received ; but they supply no additional intelligence respecting the pro- 
ceedings of the Shah of Persia. It was uncertain in what direction an expedi- 
tion prepared by the Shah would be sent. The destination was supposed by 
Some to be against Herat, by others against Turkey 

It appears from papears laid on the table of the House of Commons by Sir 
John Hobhouse, that Russian emissaries have been intriguing successfully, not 
only in Persia, but in Herat and Affghanistan, to excite hostilities against the 
British. Despatches from Captain Burnes describe the proceedings of Captain 
V ickovitch, a Russian emissary at Caboul, whither he had been sent with let- 
— from the Shah of Persia, and the Russian Ambassador tu Persia, Count 
Simonich. Vickovitch not only took letters, but a list of ‘ Russian rarities,” 
~ounes for Dost Mohammed Captain Burnes also discovered that assurances 

ere given, to the Affghan Sovereign, of Russian readiness to assist them with 
money, Vickovitch informed Cost Mohammed 
a “ That the Russian Government had desired him to state his sincere sym- 


especially as we are still without its concluding part ; its main drift, however, 
is to show, whether the Normanby government in Ireland has been good or 
bad. Lord John Russell, in his opening speech, represented it as all that was 
good, virtuous, and enlightened, as the Whigs commonly do ; while others, and 
with great show of truth, described it as weak, dishonest, and mischievous, and 
tending to introduce anarchy, a disruption of all the constituted authorities, and 
finally to overthrow the Protestant religion throughout Ireland. Lord John con- 
cluded his very long speech with a peroration of thit sort :— 


‘Our disusission, said he, ‘may be an evil for Ireland, but for ourselves we 
have nothing to regret (loud cheers from Mr. Rice)—for ourselves we have no- 
thing to repent. We have endeavoured to unite the two countries by affection, 
to strengthen them against all enemies, and to found the Irish government 
upon love and goodwill; and if we fall, we fall in an attempt to knit together 
the hearts of the people.” 

This is very affecting, and would be, as we say in Ameriea, important if true ; 
but we having such damning evidence daily brought before us of the bad 
government of the present Ministers in Ireland, that we are constrained to view 
their reign in that distracted island as a curse instead of a blessing. Plunder, 
robbery, and outrage are so constant and so appalling, that in many counties. 
peaceable people dare not leave their homes after nightfall ;—persons and pro- 
perty are every where endangered, and this danger is on the increase from the 
impunity which the vicious have appeared 40 enjoy ,since |Lord Normanby 
entered upon the Government of the country. Col. Percival in his speech, 
when defending Lerd Lorton from the aspersions of the Ministers said, — 

** That he (Lord Lorton) had introduced a Protestant wpen one of his estates, 
and let to himsome land, with a view to benefit the district by the introduction 
of the flax plant, with the culture of which this new tenant was conversant. 
The man was murdered. Another came for the same purpose, and shared the 
same fate; and soon, till no fewer than ten lives had been sacrificed. The 
murderers were prosecuted, but no one conviction obtained, though the crime, 
in some of the instances, had been committed in broadday. Lord Lorton then 
gave notice, that if another murder were committed in that district without a 
conviction or prosecution, he would eject the tenants of the whole estate. 
The next murderer was suffered to escape unconvicted, and then Lord Lorton 
pulled down the houses of the the tenantry thus proved to be implicated in a 
general conspiracy against the lives of all persous obnoxious to them; but in 
this removal he paid to each family a suin varying from 5/. to 25/., remitted to 
each an arrear of two or three years’ rent, and put them all into lodgings at 
some distance, which he had provided for them at his own expense. The 
gallant ( olonel then adverted to the conduct of the Irish Government. Scarce 
had the law been passed for repressing party processions, when Lord Mulgrave 
himself entered Dublin, ai the head of a party procession, bearing banners and 
emblems employed by the rebels of 1798 The consequences of his policy had 
soon become felt. ‘In my own county of Sligo,” said the Colonel, ‘all was 
tranquil when Lord Mulgrave took the helm. In the wildest part of the coun- 
try, by day or night, I could have travelled, not only in security, but with the 
certainty of kindness. But now, since the Viceregal tour, agitation, founded 
on slander, has assailed my very life. I have been denounced from almost 
every Roman Catholic chapel in the county ; and no neighbour with whom I 
dine will let me venture on returning to my own house at night. I, and those 
who are circumstanced the same as | am, have little reason to vote our approval 
of a policy which found us in safety, and has placed us in peril.” 


But, says a London paper, *‘ at this very moment while the debate is going 
on,”’—a debate which is te end with a declaration of the House of Commons 
that the present ministers have restored tranquillity, order, and good govern- 
ment to Ireland, and have, as Lord John Russell says, ** knit together the hearts 
of the people.” — 

Eleven of the twenty-three counties comprehended in the three Catholic 
provinces of Ireland, that is almost one half, are in a state of acknowledged in- 
security : four in Leinster,—viz., Louth, Longford, Westmeath, and Carlow : 
four in Munster,—viz., Clare, Tipperary, Limerick, and Waterford : and three 
more in Counaught—viz., Leitrim, Roscommon, and Sligo. The magistrates 
who furnish the information of the state of the country make it a condition that 
their names be not disclosed. ‘ We are living here,”’ say they, ‘‘ only by 
sufferance, and it 1s not safe for any gentleman to have his name brought for- 
ward.” Mr. Baron Richards (a judge appointed by the present ministers, and 
fairly exempt, therefore, from the imputation of a political prejudice against 
them, or their auxiliary priests,) addressing a grand jury last spring upon a cal- 
endar heavy with homicide, expressed his astonishment, not that one, two, or 
three individual ruffians, but ** that the people should exhibit such savage con- 
duct, and this even in returning from the mass-house.”” He adds—* Very 
many cases of murder that have come before me were committed on the return 
of those concerned from the house of God, and that murderous habit I cannot 
reconcile with the moral and religious instruction which ought te be impressed 
on the people.” 

But, say the friends of Lord Normanby, was not h's lordship a very popular 
Vice-roy! Yes, certainly, with the class of people above referred to, because 
they enjoyed so much impunity under his reign. His lordship, on his first 
arrival in Ireland, traversed the country for the purpose of opening the prison- 
doors, and setting criminals at liberty ; by which means, he let loose upon 
society an atrocious set of ruffians, who immediately returned to their old 
habits of pillage, outrage, and murder. This was one of hjs lordship’s methods 
for gaining popularity. In the House of Lords, recently, Lord Brougham 
commented severely upon this system, which Lord Normanby resented, and 
desired Lord Brougham to consider their ‘‘ intimacy of twenty years’ standing 
at an end.” The ex-Chancellor, in reply, regretted the termination of their 
intimacy, but said, he could net support a Vice-roy,gin letting loose, for political 
purposes, all sorts and conditions of criminals, without trial, or without any 
circumstances in their offences which called for an act of clemency. The 


truth is, that the whole story of the late “‘ good government” in Ireland is a 





faction—a sheer imposition, and one of the grossest humbugs ever palmed off 
| upon honest John Bull 


The character of the opposition offere d by Sir Robert Peel, wil! be ascer- 








liamentasy head. At the conclusion of the debate, we shall have a few more 
observations to make. 





The affair of Lady Flora Hastings, adverted to in our last, has acquired 
general publicity, notwitstanding the Queen had made many efforts to accom- 
modate matters. A little dislike appears to exist between the ladies of her 
Majesty, and those of her mother the Duchess of Kent. Lady Flora as maid 
of honour to the Duchess, was made the subject of injurious surmises in con- 
sequence of suffering under a dropsical affection, and the Ladies Portman and 
Tavistock, ladies of the Queen, are represented as having been active in pro- 
pagating their suspicions. On the case being made known to her Majesty, she, 
with a laudable anxiety, deemed some investigation necessary, as Lady Flora 
was an inhabitant of the royal palace. Her Majesty therefore directed Dr. 
Clarke, the joint physician of herself and mother, to see Lady Flora and report 
his opinion. The court physician dees not appear to have executed his mission 
with becoming propriety. and Lady Flora resented his too officious applicatien 
with proper spyit and made the business known to the Duchess, her mistress, 
who at once took her part in the most kind affectionate manner. Lady Flora 
next communicated the affair to her high and illustrious relatives, and such 
medical enquiries were then made as resulted in the entire establishment of 
her honour. The Queen then caused Lady Flora to dine repeatedly at the 
royal table ; invited her to accompany her in her rides, and showed her other 
public marks of confidence and esteem. But the matter was not suffered.to 
end thus. Lady Flora’s relations, naturally enough, thought that some some 
punishment or marked censure should light on the guilty gossips. The 
Marchioness of Hastings addressed a letter to the Queen full of wounded pride, 
deep feeling, and parental affection, and demanded the dismissal of the 
Doctor. The Marquess of Hastings also, Lady Flora’s brother, addressed 
himself to the Premier to the same end, but the desired reparation was not 
not made, and the family have in consequence published the correspondence. 
The following is the noble and manly letter of the Marjuess to Lord Mel- 
bourne :— 

Tue Marquis or Hastings to Viscount MELBOURNE. 
** Donington Park, April 8. 

‘My Lord,—I am induced thus publicly to address you, as Prime Minister 
of the Crown, not only from a feeling of duty to my own family, who have 
been insulted and wrouged to the last degree by the late proceedings at Buck- 
ingham Palace, but from a sense that public justice an2 public opinien loudly 
demand my adopting such a course. Peel, that no public reparation having 
been made for this outrage against every feeling of delicacy, of justice, and of 
honor, I should be wanting in every impulse which ought to actuate and guide 
a brother, if I did not take the last means now left in my power of showing 
that it is not from the numerous difficulties which have been thrown in the way 
of finding out the slanderers of my sister that her family have been prevented 
from bringing them to justice, and holding them up to the contempt and indig- 
nation of the world, but from the manner in which they have been screened by 
the Court; and whilst I use the word * Court,’ I will not allow my loyalty to 
be questioned,—such a supposition would ill apply to one who bears my name ; 
1 impute nothing to the Sovereign, but the misfortune of being betrayed by 
that banefiil influence which now surrounds the throne, and it is to clear the 
Court of these slanderers, and to place this infamous transactien in its true 
light, that T now address you, as the responsible Minister of the Crown. My 
Lord, you have stated that the removal of these persons would be unprecedent- 
ed. Need I say that their conduct has been unprecedented, and is calculated 
in the highest degree to throw disgrace and discredit on the Court! A near 
relative of mine having, from a kind feeling of the painful position in which all 
my family have been placed by the garbled statements which appeared in the 
public prints, published, unknown to every one of its members, an authentic 
statement of facts, I feel convinced that the thinking part of the community 
will no longer require from the wounded feelings of a brother a repetition of 
those disgusting proceedings. I once more urge upon you, my Lord, that 
course which you say is without precedent; the occasion wiil justify you in 
making one. My sister is daily subjected to the bitterness that results from 
the presence of those who have so basely slandered her. I should instantly 
have relieved her from this, had I not known that by so doing I should give 
fresh opportunity for calumniating her, and act ungratefully to her illustrious 
and generous mistress, the Duchess of Kent, whose noble conduct will ever be 
gratefully remembered by my family, and duly appreciated and respected by 





every well-thinking person within this realm. * HASTINGS.” 





The whig ministers are really in earnest with regard to Jrmaica, and have 
brought forward the bill for depriving that once fair colony of its liberties.— 
The Constitution of Jamaica is to be suspended by these constitutional hypo- 
crites for,five years! Lucklily their reign will not be half so long, but their hatred 
of the unfortunate planters, urges them to visit their victims with this sort of 
posthumeous punishment. The debate on introducing the bill, will be found 
in this day’s impression, and we deny flatly that a sufficient case is made out to 
warrant the severity of such a measure. It is a gross and wicked assault on 
the liberties of British subjects, and ought to bring its authors to condign pun- 
ishment. What steps will these men take with their fishy friends, the radicals 
of Newfoundland ! 





We are happy to learn the safe arrival of the new Governor of Bermuda, 
Colonel Reed, C. B. at his destination, after a boisterous passage of 51 days 
from England. His Excellency, who is the author of an excellent work on 
the new theory of “Storms and Hurricanes,” had probably some opportunity of 
making further observations on the subject of his studies during the voyage. 
The *‘ vexed Bermoothes” must offer a good field for the prosecution of such 
investigations. Sir Stephen Chapman, the former Governor, has arrived in 
New York, on his way home. 

Sir T. Harvey, K.C.B., the newly appointed naval commander to the North 
American station, arrived at Plymouth on the 9th ult. hoisted his flag on board 
the Inconstant, and sailed the following day for Bermuda. Sir Thomas Har- 
vey is a Vice-Admiral of the White. 

The British steamor Traveller, on touching at Rochester some days since, 
was subject to a gross outrage. She was boarded and searched by a Deputy- 
Sheriff, under pretence of searching for some of the prisowers who were sup- 
posed to be on board of her. We have not yet heard what reparation has been 


made for this outrage. 





We may, with Mr. Theodore Hook, ask Lord Normanby, in allusion to the 
name of one of his novels —Is this tranquillity, ‘* Yes, or No?” 

The Harpers have republished ‘* Cheverley, or the Man of Honor,” a novel, 
by Lady Bulwer, wife of the celebrated writer. Lady Bulwer, who is a very 
lovely woman, has not been happy with her husband, and in this novel she 
gives vent to her feelings. This is not, perhaps, the best mode of bringing 
abont a reconciliation, but a woman is seldom led to speak of her husband’s de- 
fects until she has undergone a long course of ill treatment Whether this be 
the case with Lady Bulwer we know not, but her spouse is known to be a great 
man for liberty, and Dr. Johnson says, that your liberty-men are very apt to be 
tyrants in their own families. 

“ Al’ Abri, or the Tent Pitched,” is the title of a pleasing little volume, from 
the pen of N. P. Willis, just published by S. Colman, 8, Astor House. It is 
dedicated to Dr. T. O. Porter, and possesses all the gracefulness of thought 
and diction which gives such a charm to the writings of its popular author 

No. 2 of the American Turf Register, published at the office of the Spirit 
of the Times, is jast published, ornamented with two fine plates, and replete 


with matter appertaining to its name and objects. 











DING AND Ds SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 397 FOURTH STREBT 
BOARDING A D DAY OPPOSITE ALBION PLACE. 
ISS KEOG espectfi informs her Friends and the Public, that she will com- 
M ‘aslees - meat at yt nt residence, 397 Fourth Street 
= 7 eived. Mav3 3 





A few additional Pupils can be re¢ 


SCHOOL FOR YOURG LADIES. 
ISSES BROWN, (from Edin urgh) beg to announce that they have removed their 
\ Day School for Young Ladies, trom lt Warwick street to 55 Beach street, fourth 
House from St. John’s Park, where they will continue to give instructions in the variowa 
branches of Female Education, on the most approved modern pian My3 tw 





tained from the purport of his resolutions, which will be found under the ,Par- 
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SUMMATY. 


HER MAJESTY’S BOUNTTIES. 

Her Majesty’s minor alms were distributed on Monday and Wednesday, at 
the Almonry Office, to upwards of 900 poor men and women. All the appli- 
cants were upwards of 60 years ef age, except a few cases of bodily infirmities. 
Her Majesty’s Royal Maundy was distributed on Thursday, at Whitehall Cha- 
pel, with the customary formalities, to as many poor, aged, and infirm men and 
women, as the Queen is years old. At three o'clock @ procession was formed 
at the Almonry Office, in Scotland yard, consisting of the yeomen of the guard 
(one of whom bore ou his head a gold salver, containing the alms to be distri- 
buted), the Dean of Carlisle, the sub-almoner, Joseph Hanby, Esq., secretary 
and yeoman of the almonry, four children from the National School, Westinin- 
ster, and two children from the schools, of St. George, Hanover square, who 
had been selected on account of tdeir good conduct. The procession on enter- 
ing the chapel was joined by the Rev. Dr. Sleath, sub-dean, and the gentlemen 
and boys of the Chapel Royal. As soon as the several officers had taken their 
seats, the usual afiernoon service proceeded to the first anthem, ‘* Hide not thou 
thy face,’ when the sub almoner and officers distributed to each woman £1 15s., 
and to each man shoes and stockings. At the conclesion of the second anthem, 
* Blessed is he that considereth the poor and needy,’ the men received woollen 
and linen cloth, At the conclusion of the third anthem, ‘O Lord, grant the 
Queen a long life,” both men and women received porses of money ; eaeh white 
purse contained 20 pennies (in the varieties of 4d , 3d., 2d., and pence), being 
the age of the Sovereign; and each red purse contained £3 10s., of which the 
sum of £1 10s. was a commutation in lieu of provisions, which were formerly 
assigned to them. At the conclusion of Divine service the national anthem was 
performed. Mr. J. B. Sale presided at the organ. The yeomen of the guard 
were under the command of Jonathan Ellerthorpe, Esq., clerk of the check 
The oldest woman present was aged 81 years, and the oldest man 89 years. 
The gold Salver, which contained the royal alms, has been used upon the occa- 
sion of the distribution of the Royal Maundy ever since the reign of William 
and Mary. 

Anotber triumph of steam and steam tugs in saving human life, occurred in 
the case of the brig Retrench, which got on the rocks in a gale, soon after 
leaving Greenock, with 45 emigtant passengers for New York. The steain tug 
Gulliver, Capt. Kennedy, went down gallantly through the surf, and took off 
every one of the passengers that had not already got ashore. 

Paganini is at the point of death. He leaves ¢en millions of francs to be 
divided, it is said, between his eight hundred musical colleagues of Italy and 
France. 

A present ef fifty superb Cashmere shawls, from the looms of Shiras and 
Ispahan, has arrived in England for Queea Victoria, from the Persian Court 
The margins represent triumphal processions of Camels and Arab steeds, sump- 
tuously caparisoned, Elepbants and Palanquins and musicians, wove with ex- 
quisite taste, and exhibiting, also, a high pictorial perfection, far surpassing any 
thing European. 

Louisa, the last surviving daughter ef Linneus, is dead at Upsall, aged 
ninety. 

The Radical Convention is still in session in London, talking largely of 
* Death’s heads and bloody bones,” ‘* death or universal suffrage,’’ &c. 

There were 365 failures in Paris the first ten days of April. 

Generals Von Halen and Cabrera have concluded a treaty to spare the lives 
of prisoners. 

Espartero and Maroto, the two respective commanders of the Christino and 
Carlist troops, were approaching each other in the province of Santander, and 
nothing but a decisive action would exculpate Espartero from the suspicious 
gaining ground that there is an understanding between him and the pretender. 

Queen Donna Maria, of Portugal, is still harrassed by difficulties. Her Go- 
vernment is without a cabinet, she and the Cortez disagreeing as to its com- 
position. 

The Governor of Angola is arrested for receiving bribes to permit the slave 
traffic to be carried on, 

Russia is atill making formidable armaments in her southern provinces to re- 
new the war with Circassia. The merchants are removing from those ports 
on the coast of Circassia and Georgia, of whch the Autocrat has taken pos 
session. 


Some 100 persons have, it is feared, been killed by the explosion of a coal 
mine, near Tilleur, in the Netherlands. 


Steam Navigation to India.—In the forthcoming miscellaneous estimate 
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Melion Mowbray.—This place, during the past week, has been the scene of 
brilliant gaieti¢e. “On Monday the steeple-chase, which has excited so much 
interest, came off, the starting-place being at Burton, and the terminating one 
at Leesthorpe Hill. Seven started, namely—Mr. Villiers, Lord Macdonald, the 
Earl of Desart, Sir David Baird, Lord Suffield, the Marquess of Waterford, and 
Lord Cranstoun. Mr. Villiers distanced his competitors about one hundred 
yards; Lord Desart came in second, beating Lord Suffleld by about half a neck. 

— 

THE ARMY. 

War Office, March 26, 1830. 

Queen's Own Royal Staffordshire Regiment of Yeomanry Cavalry—Lievt 
F. W. Tomlinson to be Captain, v. Wickstead, res. ; South Salopian Yeomanry 
Cavalry—The Hon. ©. G. C. Bridginan (commonly calied Lord Viscount New- 
port) to be Corret. 
War Office, March 29 —ist Regt. Drag. Guards—Lieut. B. Fuller to be 
Capt. by p., v. G. D Scott, who iet.; Cornet H. Keown to be Lieut. by p., v. 
Fuller, G. W.C. Jackson, gent., to be Cornet, by p., v. Keown; Ist Drags.— 
Surg. J M. Bartley, M.D., trom the 15th Foot, to be Surgeon. v. D. Jameson, 
who ret. upon half-pay; 3rd Light Drags --Cornet and Acting Adj. G. Glad- 
stone, from the Cavalry Depot at Maidstone, to be Cornet, without p, v. Hol- 
lingworth, dec.; 4:h Lt. Drags. —A. G. Brenchiey gent. 10 be Cornet, by p, 
v. Surtees, whose appointment has vot taken place; 15th Light Drags.—Quar- 
termaster F Collins, from the [5th Lt. Drags to be Quartermas'er, v. Betson, 
who exch ; 15th Lt Drags —Quariermaster W Betson, from the 11th Light 
Drags., to be Quertermaster, v. Collins, who exch. ; 15th Foot—Assist Surg., 
W Dobson, from the 99:h Foot, to be Surgeon, v. Bartley, ap. to the 1st Drag; 
18th Foot—Ensign Sir W. MacGregor, Bart., to be Lieut., by p. v. Hare, 
who ret.; 22d Foot—Lieut. R. Carew, from the half pay of the llth Regt. of 
Foot, to be Lieut., v. Matson, pro; 33rd Foot—P. G H. Somerset, gent., to 
be Ensign, by p., v. Ferguson, who ret ; 63rd Foot—Lieut. E. S. T. Swyny to 
be Capt. by p, v. Mahon, who ret ; Ensign J. B. Leatham to be Lieut., by p.. 
v. Swyny ; J Hardie, gent, to be Ensign. by p., v. Leatham; Lieut. W. Dar- 
ling to be Adjutant, v. Swyny, pro; 72nd Foot—C Dakers. gent. to be Ensign, 
without p., v. Armstrong ap to the Cape Mounted Riflemen; 74:bh Foot—C. 
A. Coates, gent. to be Ensign, withont p, v Mein,deo.; 75th Foot—J. J Ha- 
milton, gent to be Ensign without p, v. Somerset, ap. to the Cape Mounted 
Riflemen; J. F. Galiffe, gent. to be Ensign without p,, v. Harding, ap. 1o the 
Cape Mounted Rifllemen; 79th Foot—Lieut. E Cameron to be Capt, by p; 
v. Johnston who ret.; Ensign R C. H Tavlor to be Lieut , by p, ¥. Cameron, 
W. M‘Call, gent., to be Ensign, by p. v. Taylori 87:h Fuot—J. G. Inglis. M. 
D., to be Assist. Surg., v Allan, ap to the Staff; 89th Foot—G. M-Clure, 
gent. to be Assist. Surg, v. Gillice, ap to the Staff; 99th Foot—Staff Assist. 
Surg. W. G. Byrne to be Assist. Surg., v Dobson, pro. in the 15th Foot ; 
Eifle Brigade —Quartermaster Serjeant R. Tavlor to be Quartermaster, v. W. 
Hill. who ret. upon half pay; Cape Mounted Riflemen—J. Kingsley, gent., to 
be Veterinary Surgeor.. 

Brevet—To be Lieut. Colonels in the Army—Major J. Campbell, employed 
on a particular service in Canada: Major P Young. emploved on a particular 
service in Canada; Major L, Carmichar], emploved on a particular service in 
Canada ; Major H. D Townsend. 24th Regt of Foot: Major J B B. Est- 
court, 43d Regt. of Foo: ; Major G. Puilpots. Royal Engineers 

To be Majors in the Army—Capt G Bell, 1st Foot; Capt G C. Dn Plat, 
Royal Engineers ; Capt A M. Tulloch. half pay, wnat 

ospital Staff—To be Assistant Surgeons to the Forces—Assist. Surgeon 
Robert Allen, from the 87th Regt. of Foot. v. Ferguson ap. to the 45th Regt 
of Foot; Assist. Surgeon J. Gillice, from the 8th Regt of Foot, v. M‘Caskill, 
dec. ; T.J Coghlan, Gent. v. Byrne, removed to the 99th Foot. 

Commissariat—Deputy Assist. Commissary-General A Lister to be Assist. 
Commissary-General. y 

Office of Ordnance, March 28, 1839 —Corps of Royal Engineers—Gent. 
Cadets to Second lieut March 19—A. F. H Dacosta, v. Hawking, pro ; J 
Bayly, v. Freeth, pro; H.C. Owen, v Mould, pro.; W. F. D. Jervois. v. 
Robertson, pro.; T. L. J. Gallwey. v. Fanshawe. pro : ©. 8S Miller, v Chap- 
man, pro-; R. Burnaby, v. Fenwiek, pro.: A D. Craigie, v. Webb, pro : A. 
O'Donnel Grattan, v. Pipon. pro.; M. Vavasour, v. Lyster, pro.: J. S. Baker. 
v. Fuller, pro.; H. F. Keane, v. Roberts, pro.; the Hon. W. Mapier, v. 
Mann, pro. 

Royal Regt. Artillery—Gent. Cadets to be Second Lieutenants—A. Thomp- 
son, v. Evelegh, pro.; H «© lerk, v W. J. Smythe, pro.: W. R Gichard, v. 
Paynter, pro.; R. P. Jones, v. Barker, pro.; F. B. Ward, v, Faddy. pro 
J, J Blanding, v. Phillpotts, pro. ; J 1. Macartney, v. H.R. E. Wilmot, pro. ; 
A. R. Wragge, v. Olphert, pro.; F. Hauttain, v. Gardner, pro.; H. L. G. 


, 





there is an item of *‘ fifty thousand pounds, being an estimate of the sum re- 
quired to be voted toward defraying the expense of steam communication te 
India, by way of the Red Sea, for one year, to March 31, 1840.” 

Paris Chit-Chat.—M. Daguerre has sustained a greater loss by the late fire 
than was at first imagined. Ten of the thirteen dioramic pictures were unin- 
sured, as also was his furniture. In the confusien of the fire a portfolio, con- 
taining a note of the discovery, had been lost—it has since been found, and M. 
Arago has informed the Academy of Sciences that there is every reason te be- 
lieve that the contents of it were unknown.—The sword of Ambrose Spinola, 
the celebrated Spanish General, in the time of Philip II., and who distinguished 
himself in Flanders, was sold by auction at the mart in the Rue des Jenneurs, 
for the sum of 1261 francs. 

M. de Beriot has proposed to the managers of the Opera, that a grand conceit 
should be given, the proceeds of which should be applied to defraying the ex- 
pense of removing the remains of M. Nourrit to France; ‘Tamburini, Lablachet 
and Rubini have offered their services.—The T'heatre Francois is the private 
property of the King, the management was indebted 324,000 francs for arrearsr 
of rent. Upon the representation of the directors, his Majesry has munificently 
remitted the whole, and has reduced the rent from 60,000 to 50,000 francs.— 
Auber brings out a new opera at the Academie Royale early in April, entitled 
Le Lac des Fees.—Fanny Silsler has met with an accident, having fallen down 
and sprained her ancle. 

Mr, Francis Wright, who for nearly forty years filled the situation of one of 
the principal messengers of the House ef Commens, died a few days since at 
his residence in Beaumont street, Marylebone, at the advanced age of 75 We 
understand, that Mr. Wright, who was always remarkable for his penurious and 
saving habits, and close attention to business, has left behind him £75,000 in 
the funds, besides, considerable freehold and leasehold property in houses and 
lands, amounting (it 1s suppesed) to about £100,000. 


At the Chapel Royal, St. James's, on Thursday, a number of the juvenile ro- 
bility were confirmed by tae Bishop of London. The choir was fully attended. 
The musical service was Arnold's in C, and the Sanctus and Commandments, 
Davy’s. Mr. J. B. Sale presided at the organ. 

The Queen has been pleased to direct leters patent to be passed under the 
Great Seal of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, conferring the 
honour of Knighthood upon the Right Hon. Edward Earl of Derby.—[{London 
Gazette | 

British Asseciation.—The period for holding the ensuing meeting, which was 
left for the decision of the Council, has now been fixed. The first meeting of 
the General Committee will be held at Birmingham on Saturday, Aug. 25th, and 


the verious sections for scieutific business will meet on Monday the 27th, and 
through the werk. 


The Marquess de Chardonnay died last wece, at his residence, Nutford 
ee This lamented and charitable nobleman is deeply regretted by all his 
riends. ‘The many virtues which «distinguished this nobleman are well known 

Lady Sophia Lambert.—Her ladyphip’s decease took place in Manchester 
square, on Thursday week, after a short illness. Her ladyship was the relict 
of Sir Henry, fourth Baronet, and mother of the present Baronet, 


— Colonel Windham has sent out a commusion to Canada, to purchase av 
estate of 10,000 acres, and intends furnishing the same assistance to persons 
desirous of emigrating from his estates to Australia and Canada, aa wae given by 
the late Karl of Egremont. 

The Queen has been graciously pleased to appoint Mr. Bone ename! painte 
to her Majesty. 


Portsmouth.—The launch of the three decker to be called ‘The Queen’ has 
been postponed until the Ist of May, as the spring tides will not be sufficiently 
furward to suit the arrangements porns made. Her Majesty, as we before 
stated, intends being present at the launch, attended by a numerous suite. A 
great number of the nobility and gentry are also expected to be present 

Obituary.—Lieut.General Sir Herbert Taylor, G.C.H. and G.C.B.—Fhe 
demise of this distinguished officer took place at his hotel in Rome, on the 
evening of the 13th inst. Sir Herbert had been for some time in a declining 
state, aad had recently arrived at Rome, from Florence, accompanied by his 
lady and daughter. He was better on his arrival, but suffered a relapse, which 
terminated fatally. ‘The gallant General was Private Secretary to their late 
Majesties George the Third, George the Fourth, and William the Fourth. He 
was also a K.C.B., Colonel of the 85th Foot, First and Principal Aid-ce- 
Camp to the Queen, and Master of St. Katherine's hospital in the Revent’s 
Park. He was born on the 29th September. 1775 

On Saturday, a steeple-chace came off near Lowesby, for 200 sovers 
between the Marquess of Waterford and the Earl of Desart, which was won by 
the former. ‘The Melton hounds had an excellent ron on Saturday from Grim- 
stone Thornes 


Cooper, v. Hewgill, pro.; T. W. Laurence, v. Lefrov. pro. ; C. Wilson, v. 
Riddell, pro.: F. T. Travers, ¥ Burrows. pro.: M. C. Dison, v. Martson, 
pro., C. F. Thorndyke, v. Price, pro.: H. Rogers, v. C. Young, pro. ; J. 
Turner, v. J. W. Domville, pro.; A.C. L. Fitzroy, v. Woodhouse, pro.; E. 
H. Fisher, v. Maude, pro. G. Burrell, v. Cator, pro. ; B. Willis, v. Freeman. 
por.; R. F. Mountain, v. J. Harvey. pro. ; G. J. Wyatt, v. Maberley, pro.: S. 
Cleaveland, v. Ross, pro.; A. C S. Somerset, v. Bland, pro.; P. A. Mors- 
head, v. J. R. Domville, pro.: SH. S. Inglefield, v. Dixon, pro 

Cashio Troop—Cornct S. Smith to be Lieut. v. Denny, res.; T. P. Halsey, 
Gent. to be Cornet, v. Smith, pro. . ; 


Ist Troop of Suffolk Yeomanry Cavalry—P. Huddleston, Gent. to be Cornet, 
v. W_H. Vis. Ipswich, pro 


Royal Wilts Yeomanry Cavalry, Chippenham Troop—R. H. Pollen, Gent. 
to be (ornet, v. Money. pro 


Whitehall, April 1—The Queen has been pleased to appoint Vice-Adiniral 





Sir Charles Adam, K C.B, to be Lieut and Sherift Principal of the shire of 
Kinross, in the room of the Right Hon William Adam. deceased The Queen 
has also been pleased to appoint the Hon John Charles Dundas, Lieut and 
Sheriff Principal of the shires of Orkney and Zetiand, in the room of Lawrence, 
Earl of Zetland, deceased j 

Downing-street, March 30—The Queen has heen pleased to appoint the fol- 
lowing Officers to be Companions of the Wost Honourable Military Order of the 
Bath, viz :-—Colone] James Frederick Love. commanding 13d Rest : Lieut.- 
Col. the Hon. Henry Dundas. commanding 83d Regt : Lieut Col John Eden. 
unat., Deputy Adjutant General, Canada; Lieut Col. Charles Cyril Taylor, 
particular service Canada : 
‘* Office of Ordnance, Apr 1\—Royal Regt of Artillery—Rev George Bailey 
Tuson, B D. to be Chaptain, vice Henslowe, resigned ‘s 

War Office, April 5—I\st Regt. Life Guaras—John Talbot Clifton, Fent, to 
be Cornet and Sub-Lieut hy pur, v Fitz Gerald, who ret —5Sth Reet of Dra 
Grds—Cornet Arthur Prime to be Lieut by pur, v. Whitaker who ret: Wm 
Barnett, Gent. to be Cornet by purv Prine —1et Regt of Drags—Lieut William 
Thomas Wodchouse, from the 99th Regt Ft to be Pavin, v Richard Steele 
Wilk'nson, who reverts to his former h p as an Officer of the Royal Marines 
—7th Regt Ft. Capt Richard Wilbraham, from the h p  unat, to he Capt v 
Walter Campbil! who exch—2@th Ft Maj R Anstruther. from the h p nat. 
tobe Major v Phi'ip Mair, who exchanges —23d Regt Second Lieut Andrew 
atheart. to be First Lieut by purchase v Catheart—26th Ft Ension Henry 
James William Postlet!iwaite—42d Ft. Capt Georcve Montagu from the half 
pay unat. to be Capt , v George W'Iver, who exchanges, receiving the differ. 
46th F., Lieut. W. T. Bremner to be Capt by pur. v. Gosselin. who ret. ; Ens. 
Henry Mordaunt to be Lieut., by pur, v. Bremner: Arthur Wombwell. gent. to 
be Exs: by pur. v. Mordaunt. 70th F., Lieut. Edward Kelsall to be Captain, 
without pur., v. Harvey. dec. 88th F., Ens. G. F. Stewart to be Lieut. by 
pur., v. Fawkes, who ret.; Edw Bayley. gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Stuart 
89th F., Staff-Assist.-Surg. Michael M*Dermott, M. D., to he Surg., v. Orr, 
dec. 90th F., F. B. Morley, gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Woollcombe, who 
ret. 97th F., F. E. Evans, gent , to be Ens. by pur., v. Garforth, promoted. 

Hospital Staff —Nicholas O'Conner, M.D.. to be Asst.-Surg. to the Forces, 
v M‘Dermott, prom., im the 89th reg. of foot.— Breret —Capt. Geo. Montagu. 
of the 42d reg. of foot, tobe Maj. in the Army.—Memorandum.—The christian 


names of Ens, Sherlock, of the 82d reg of foot, are Francis George, and not 
Thomas George. 3 





a - - euvediiee 
YOUNG LADIES BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. 
n ROM the encouraging recommendations and influence of several families of the first 
respectability, MRS. and the MISSES WOOD have been induced to remove to this 
City, and have taken the eligible house, 42 Barrow street near Washington square, where 
they propose to afford the advantages of a bighly finished education to such voung Ladies 
as may be committed to their care, keeping in view that system mast approved in En-z- 
land in which they are thoroughly versed, possessing within themselves the qualifications 
fr the various branches, which they have practised with perfect satisfaction. They do 
not deem 't necessary te add more, but refer ta the following Gentlemen 
Governor Vroome, NJ. Rev. Dr Wainwright. The British Consul. 
G, Haywood, South Caralina. G. Me Whorter, Oswego Rev. J. F. Halsey. 
G. Breen. D. Hale, J. Devan 
W. Nelson. J. Moorhead. Rev W. Porhes 
Mew York. 9th May, 1839 rmy 11—Im 
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LIKENESS Mr M. Field, from Locdon, takes likenesses in chalk and pencil, ont 
derite terms, address 76 Bee kman Street 
Specimens may be seen at Atwel]'s"201], Broatway, Lancley’s, 57 Chatham &t.. and 
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THE HUMAN E&YE. 
D*. ELLIOT, OCULIST, 303 STeV ET of Duane street, confines his oust 
to the DISEASES OF THE EYE AND IMPERFECTIONS OF VISION, from an 
iucipient degree of inflammation to the most complicated diseases. 

The Eve examined with the powerful optical instruments, invented by Dr. E., by which 
he can aetect tue sugintest indication of disease or weakness of that organ. Glasses fit- 
ed (as usual) to the particular deiect. Sep 1 

NNISON’S PREMIUM REFRIGERATOR—Nade to order and for sale wholesale 
and retail. 

A great variety constantly on hand, and warranted. 

March 9 





6. & W. H. JENNISON, 
300 Broadway. 


OTILE.—The copartnership heretofore existing between James C. Buchannan and 

the subscriber, in the Wine and Spirit business, which latterly was carried on under 

the firm of Buchannon, Brothers, is dissolved, the same having expired by its own limita- 

tion on the lst September last. 
New York, March 14, 1838. 





GEO. M. DICKSON. 


GEO. M. DICKSON begs leave to inform his friends and the public, that having retired 
from the firm of Jas. C. Buchanan, and taken the vaults and cellars No. 128 Broadway, 
he is now enabled to offer a choice selection of Wines, in wood and bottle, of every 
quality now in use. Also, Brandy, Rum and Gin, of superior quality, which will be sold 
in quantities to suit purchasers. Brown Stout, in quarts and pints, in cask. 

Being upwards of 35 years actively engaged in the wine trade,he feels confident that his 
friends and the public will find it their interest to inspect his stock, having made arrange- 


ments with some of the most respectable old houses in Europe for a constant rep. of 
old and choice Wines. No. 128 Broadway. March 30.6t. 


BUCK AND ROYCE, DENTISTS. 
(SUCCESSORS OF E. GEDNEY. 

wit continue their practice at the long established office at No. 84 Chambers st, and 

will at all times be ready to execute, on reasonable terms, any business belonging to 

the profession of Dentistry, in the most skilful and scientific manner, and so as to satisfy 
their patients inevery respect. 

N.B. Filling and extracting teeth partic ularly attendedto. Entire or partial sets of 

artificial teeth inserted so as to combine, in the highest degree perfection, ease, 

durability and beauty. Ali work warranted !! CARD—k. Gedney, Dentist, recommends 


nis successors in practice, Drs. Buck and Royce tothe cordial and entire confidence of 
his friends and the public: April 20. 


» J. SYLVESTER STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKER, 130 Broadway, & 22 Wa 
e street, New York, has made perfect arrangements to draw upon any part of Great 

Britain and Ireland, in sums from £5 and upwards. 

Buys and sells uncurrent money of all kinds atthe best rates, and attends to Exchange 
business inits various branches, 

Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe, for the proceeds 
of which persons can draw atsight. 

S. J. Sylvester respectfully begsto notice thathe has ne other offices but at 130 Broad 
way and 22 Wall street, which has been established for the last 13 years. Letters meet 
prompt attentionif addressed (June9-tf.) S.J. SYLVESTER, New York. 


New York to Bristol. 
STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN ”"—1340 Tons. 


JAMES HOSKEN, R.N., COMMANDER. 
Is appointed to sail during the year as follows : 
From Bristol 








From New York. 


23d March. 2d April, 

18th May. 13th June. 

6th July, Ist Angust, 
th August. 2ist September. 
19th October 16th November. 


Fares to Bristol, including wimes, &c.—In main Saloon and Cuddy State-rooms, 35 
guineas, ($163 33); in fore and lower Saloon, 30 guineas ($140). Steward’s fees £1,10. 
+ $6 66) Children under 13 andservants, half price. No second class or steerage pas- 
sengers taken. An experienced surgeon is attached to the ship. For freight or pa: 
apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front Street. 

tMarch?. ? pi peortl 

TRANS-ATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY. 
New York and Liverpool. 

The Steam Ship LIVERPOOL, 1150 Tons burthen, 468 Horse power. 
R. J. Fayrur, R. N, Commander, is appointed to sail as follows :— 
From New York. From Liverpool. 

18th May. 20th April. 

6th July. 18th June. 

24th August. Ist August. 

19th October. 2ist September. 
14th December. 16th November. 

Fares to Liverpool—Thirty-five guineas [$163 83 cts.) in the aft, and thirty guineas 
($140. in the tere saleen, including wines and all stores. No second class passengers 
are taken. Children under 13, wend servancs, half price. 

An experienced Surgeon accompanies this ship. 

For passage or freight, applv personally, or by letter, to 

ABRAHAM BELL & CO., Agents, 117, Fulton-street, N. Y: 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
| ape New York on thelst, andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year: 





Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, wil) sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 

September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 
hip CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lec, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 

ind October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
‘rom Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the 1st April, August 
ind December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 

Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 

Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO 








To sail on the Ist, 1@th, and 26th of every month. — 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 

ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually trom New York 

and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and frem London on the 7th, l7{h, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, viz:— 


Ships. Masters. |Daysof Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. London, 
St. James, W H. Sebor, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
Montreal, 8.B. Grifing, | “ 10, “ 10, “ 10) * 97, * @ * @, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, | “ 20, “ 20, “ 20,March7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, jFeb. 3, June 3, Oct. 1, “* 37, * 27,.% 1, 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, | “rt “B- * My * 7, * ' @, 
Quebec, F.H.Hebara, | “ 20, “ 20, ‘* 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgen, |March], July 1, Nov. 1,, “ 17, “ O27, ® 11, 
Samson, R. Sturges, me * 7 “t°* wy, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, ‘ 20, “ 20,\May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, “ 17, “ #17, “ 97, 
Toronte, R. Griswold, o - = e *§ Be. 8 Be Oe 7) 
Westminster, |G. Moore, “« 20, “ 20, ‘“ 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


, ’ 
These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care wil! be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
vest description. The price of cabin passage is now Gxed at $100, outward, foreach adult, 
and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. Neither the ca 
tains nor owners of these packets wil be responsible for any letters, parcels, or pack- 
ages, sent by them, unless regular Rille of Lading aresigned therefor Apply to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Uo. 134 Front street, 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

From New York on the Sth, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
‘th, and 16th of very month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subs¢ ribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 

Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from New- \Days of Sailing from Havre, 
Y 





Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, 


ork. 
Nov. 16, March 8, June 94,\Jan 1 April 16, Aug. 8, 
Sully, D. Lines, “8 “Bde & * Che ft .* B® 
argundy, J. Rockett, Dec. 8, oth ‘aie 


16; * 16, “* 6, Sept. 1, 
thone, J. A. Wotten, “ Boi 6, “* Bite. 1, *§ B * 8 
Duch. d’Orleans,|A.Richardson,| ‘* 24, “ 16, Aug. 8) ‘“ 
Villede Lyon, |C. Stoddard, jJan. 8, ‘* 24, ‘“ 16) “ 16, “ 6, Oct. I, 
francois Ist, W. W. Pell, “+ 16, May 8 “ SJMerchi, “ 16, “ §&, 
Emerald, W.B.Orne, | ‘ 2, “ 16, Sept. 8) “ 8, July 1, “ 16, 
silvie De Grasse,|L. Weiderholdt|Feb. 8, ‘* 24, “ 16) “ 16, ‘ 8, Nov. |, 
Poland, C. Anthony, jr.| “ 16, June 8, ‘* @4JApril 1, “ 16, “ 8, 
Albany, \J.Johnston,jr.. * 24, Oct. 8, “ 16) 6, Aug. 1, “ 1% 
These are all vesse|s of the first class and ably commanded, with elegavt accommeds- 
tions for passengers,comprising all that may be required for comfort anti convenience, ing 
‘luding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers a 
New York, willbe‘ forwarded by their pa-kets, free of all charges except the gapenens ac 
tually incurred, : BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK. Jr 46 Sonth-st 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 


The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
































have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 26th of every 
month, the ships to succeed each other in the tollowing order, viz: 
Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
‘ : York. Liverpool. 

Shikspeare, Corne}l, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,/Aug. 25, Dec.25, April 25 
St. Andrew, Thompson, “ 13, “ 13,  13,j/Sept. 1, Jan. J, May 1, 
Orpheus, Bailey, o) Te SS CB OS 
Rescius, Collins, ca 2s * fi * me Ye” he 
Cambridge, 1. Bursley, Aug. 1, Bec. 1, April a? Say oe 
Independence, | E. Nye, "2. 3 % 75) * Gu Gy. OG 
Virginian, |! Harris, “13, * 13, “ 13,;Oct. 2 Feb. 1, June 1, 
Oxford, | J. Rathbene, | « oe ee ee oe OF 
Siddons, | Britton, 1g “BR Bi 8S * Ss 
North America, | Hoxie, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1,, “ 19, “ 19, “ 19, 
Roscoe, | J. C. Delane, Ne: TT, a OE “ 25, 
Sheffield, | F. P. Allen, “43, “ 13, “ %33,|Nov. 1 March, July 1, 
Europe, A.C/farbdll “ “1, * BI % * 7 * 7% 
Sheridan, Depeyster, ede eee a a | Oo CO 
Columbus, | Cropper, Oct. 1 Feb. I, June 1, opm * & * 8 
Geo. Washington) H. aeatiesn. es ROMP Bae!) Webe. eke ee 25 
United States, |N.H.Holdrege,| “ 13, ‘* 13, ‘ 13,/Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1], 
South America, | Barstow, ° cle BOs One mol cae'oa ae 
Garrick, 


’ , 
N. B. Palmer, “95, 95, © 95) © 93, « 93, * 1% 
| England, |B. L. Waite, |Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1,) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
| These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, witn elegant accommods- 
| tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
| and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines stores, and bedding. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, pal- 
| cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, Engiand, 
' Orpheus, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
} BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
Agents for ships St. Andrew, Virginian, Shetheia, and Umitea States, 

ROBERT KERMIT. N.Y. 
T. & 1. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Shakspeare. Independence. Roscee, and Geo Washington, 
GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co., 124 Front-st., N.Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpeo! 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, ’ 
E.K. COLLINS & ©o., New York 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool 
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